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Tue Russians have recovered in a political and in a military sense. 
_ They were near political as well as military defeat in October. And 
political defeat would have made military defeat irretrievable. The 
Russian situation began to resemble the French as it was just before the 
fall of Paris. From the beginning of the German advance, Russian troops 
surrendered in great numbers. There was widespread apathy amongst 
the civilian population which took very little part in the ‘ burnt earth 
policy.’ This ‘ policy ’ was carried out by the troops—in no country will 
peasant populations willingly destroy farms, crops, granaries and_live- 
stock. Many Russian towns which were said to have been destroyed 
before the German advance were found, on recapture, to have been but 
slightly damaged. Vast stretches of country over which the war has 
swept look as though there had been no war. But the destruetion of 
industrial plant,. machinery, power-stations, bridges, and so on, by the 
Russian Army was very great. This, and the withdrawal of Russian 
skilled labour before the German advance, will deprive the enemy of the 
full benefit of Russian industrial production in the occupied provinces for 
a long time to come. In Russia, as in France, there was widespread 
perplexity and defeatism. But the immense distances which the Germans 
had to cover gradually removed one of the chief causes of collapse in 
war—namely surprise. The toughness, which the ordinary Russian 
soldier has always shown in defence, showed itself once more. It has 
always been said that the Russian soldier is good on the defensive but 
bad on the offensive—the last few weeks would seem to show that he can 
be formidable on the offensive as well. Nothing, it would seem, no poli- 
tical system, can wholly corrupt the primitive and yet so richly-endowed 
spirit of the Russian people. 
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The still unexplained German reverse at Rostoff began to produce 
a psychological transformation—as even a slight German reverse might 
have done in France. The enemy, although but a few miles from Moscow 
—and with nothing in between—no longer appeared invincible. Stalin, 
with a terroristic apparatus at his disposal such as never existed in the 
world before (Hitler, by comparison, is a mere amateur in terrorism), struck 
at the waverers with that ruthlessness which, in the past, has appalled 
every humane and unbiassed observer of Russian affairs, but has, this 
time, helped to save Russia—and, therefore, much more than Russia. 
By taking the offensive on the home front, Stalin prevented the Germans 
from clinching their victories in the field. Timoshenko’s success in the 
field clinched Stalin’s victory on the home front. A Russian collapse, 
which would have made the German masters of all Europe from the Bay. 
of Biscay to the Volga and would have allowed them to advance into 
Caucasia and threaten the Middle East, was averted by a margin of a 
few miles and a few days. So sure were the Germans of final success that 
they began to move tanks, artillery, and munitions out of Russia in the 
first half of October—they assumed that Rostoff would be held and that 
Moscow was about to fall. : 

The point of psychological collapse is the most dangerous point a 
nation can come to in war time. Russia has passed that point. Her 
home front is secure for a long time to come and her battle front has 
acquired solidarity as well as resilience. Even if Moscow were to be 
captured and Rostoff were to be recaptured in the prospective German 
advance, the point of psychological collapse will not recur for a long time, 
if at all. 

Even if success carries the German armies to the Volga and beyond 
Rostoff into Caucasia, the Germans will have paid heavily in lives and 
material. The latter they will, perhaps, be able to replace in time, but 
the former they cannot replace. It is impossible to guess at the casualties 
in the Russian campaign—the figures issued by both sides appear to be 
altogether untrustworthy. The Germans may well have had more than 
2,000,000—perhaps 3,000,000—casualties, with a very high proportion of 
killed over wounded, for the climate, the immense distances over bad roads 
which ambulances have to cover, and the defective organisation of the 
German medical service (which, in this campaign, appears to have collapsed 
altogether) give a wounded man a very small chance of recovery. It is 
probably true that the Germans have had to kill their severely wounded. 
It is not inconceivable that the number of German casualties will have 
doubled by the autumn of this year. That is to say, three years in 
this war will have cost the Germans as much in dead and wounded as 
four years of the last war. If, when the next winter approaches, the 
Germans still see no end to the war, the psychological situation in Germany 
will become precarious at the very least. If, by that time, England 
re-appear on the German horizon, more formidable and menacing than 
ever, as it were, the big crisis on the German home front will be at hand. 
Whether the Germans will pass the point of crisis or not is a thing no 
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one can foretell. It will depend upon the’ military situation in Russia, 
on Hitler’s demagogic skill, on the Gestapo, and on England—on her 
policy as well as on her armed might. 

It would seem that the Germans mean to take the offensive against 
Turkey and Syria, as well as against Russia. Perhaps their operations in 
Russia will be limited to an advance on Rostoff and beyond. Even if the 
worst happens and Russia is forced into a separate peace by, say, the end 
of the présent year, even if the Germans-gain access to Caucasia and once 
more threaten the Middle East, they will have suffered immense losses— 
their situation will be almost as bad as it was after the Russian collapse 
in 1917, though they will surely be able to make further prodigious efforts, 
as they were able to in 1918. Neither a German nor a Russian victory 
seems out of the question in the present year, nor is it inconceivable that 
the two mighty opponents will exhaust one another in bloody and 
destructive warfare. It may be that the Germans will fail in Russia, or 
fall short of full success, and that they will succeed in Turkey and Syria. 
In any case, a new danger, as serious as the Japanese attack in the Far 
East, threatens the British Empire, its strongholds, its resources, and 
its communications, in the area that extends from Libya to Iran. 

Although the demand for establishing a ‘second front’ as made in 
the Press and in public meetings throughout the country is neither politic 
nor disinterested, the time may soon come when it will be necessary to 
make preparations for establishing a new front on the European continent. 
If the worst happens, if Russia is eliminated from the war, if the Eastern 
Mediterranean becomes untenable, and if there is an immediate German 
threat to Egypt and Iraq, then the establishment of a ‘ second front,’ 
sooner or later, may be the only way to final victory. 

The Germans and the Russians appear to be equally cnt In 
his speech on February 23rd, Stalin gave some indications of his intentions 
with regard to a defeated Germany. When he declares that he does not 
identify the German ‘ people’ with ‘ Hitler’s clique’ he uses familiar 
language. The ‘ clique ’ is always a term applied to the political order in 
a country with which Russia is at war (the expression ‘ Mannerheim’s 
clique’ meant very much more than General Mannerheim and hisentourage). 
The destruction of the present German political order is a Russian war- 
aim—and one that is not inconsistent with British war-aims, although 
these would not be achieved merely by the disappearance of Hitler’s 
despotic rule. But it must not be imagined that if the German system 
were overthrown as the result of a Russian victory that the Russians 
would allow any other system to emerge. A Russian occupation of 
Germany would mean not only the overthrow of the Hitlerite despotism 
and the arrest or execution of the leading National Socialists, it would mean 
the complete transformation of the existing order. Many former trade 
unionists and many authors, lawyers, professors, and so on would be 
eliminated. Even some of the present ‘ opposition ’ would be suppressed 


_ —the Confessional Clergy, almost beyond a doubt, and many Communists, 


except such as would be needed so as to act as ‘ Quislings.’ Stalin would, 
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as it were, place the ‘German people ’ under Russian tutelage. These, as 
he said in his speech, will ‘remain ’—but under a system that would be 
an extension of the Soviet system. Germany would not, perhaps, be 
incorporated in the Soviet Union—she would be too formidable for that, 
even in defeat—but would become a Russian dependency. That the 
Russians would take precautions to prevent German rearmament may be 
taken for granted. These precautions would not be such as would 
commend themselves to those who, in this country, are for a ‘ generous’ 
peace, or who believe in ‘another Germany.’ They would be thorough. 
—and effective. They would certainly include the seizure of strategic 
points and changes of frontiers and transfer of populations. If tke 
victory were so complete that Russia could impose her unobstructed 
_ will in Eastern and Central Europe, she would shift Poland westwards, 
as it were, by annexing her eastern provinces and placing her in possession 
of German frontier regions—perhaps of all East Prussia and Upper 
Silesia. But Poland herself would become a Russian dependency—perhaps 


a federal state in the Soviet Union, though she might have a position of 


some privilege in so far as she would, perhaps, be used as an instrument 
for the Russian domination of Germany, just as she was originally meant 
by Hitler to serve as an instrument for the German domination of Russia. 

From the British point of view such prospects are not ideal, but it 
must be stated in the most categorical fashion that they are infinitely 
preferable to a German success. It is, from the British point of view, in- 
finitely better to have the Russians on the Rhine than the Germans on the 
Volga. Indeed, it would be far better to have the Russians on the Rhine 
than to have the Germans across the Rhine. Perhaps it is hazardous to 
speculate so far ahead, but such possibilities lie in the nature of things, 
in the geographical configuration of the continent and in the history, 
character and aspirations of the peoples who are involved. Ifthe Russians 
are in Berlin and begin to impose their political order—perhaps through 
a ‘ plebiscite ’—as in the Baltic States—the Rhineland would almost cer- 
tainly secede and establish a defensive front along the Rhine itself. This 
would be the historical opportunity for France—for the restoration, as it 
were, of the Roman limes, of union with a new Rhenish state, perhaps 
even the answer to the tragic problem imposed by the decline in her 
population, perhaps even the re-emergence of France as a Great Power 
and as the principal repository of the Hellenic, Roman, and Christian 
heritage on the continent. In any case, it cannot be emphasised too 
strongly that the part played by France in European affairs is not ended 
and that a working relationship between her and Great Britain should be 
the unswerving purpose of British foreign policy. 

In his speech on February 23rd, Stalin said that the enemy would be 
expelled from ‘ Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and Karelia.’ The Russians, 
realising that victory, if it comes at all, may come by a narrow margin, 
want the support of Great Britain in their claim to those regions which 
they took by conquest in 1939 and 1940. Stalin does not mention 
Eastern Poland, although it is certain that the Russians will claim a 
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frontier far to the west of the Polish-Russian frontier as it existed before 
the war—and as juridically re-established by the Russian-Polish Agree- 
ment of 1941, which abrogated the German-Russian Agreement of 1939, 
thereby restoring the juridical status quo ante bellum. But this question 
has. to remain open for the time being and there is some slight prospect 
that it can be settled amicably between Russia and Poland. 

The incorporation of the other Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, in the Soviet Union was accomplished by armed conquest. It 
has not received de jure recognition either in London or in Washington 
(as far as we are aware, the Ministers of these States in both capitals have 
not been deprived of their diplomatic status). The ‘ Atlantic Charter ’ 
has its obscurities and inconsistencies, and, altogether, there is a good deal 
to be said against it.. But on one point the Charter is clear and that 
point is cardinal, not only to the Charter * itself, but to the principles 
upheld both by Great Britain and by the United States in this war as in 
the last—the principle of self-determination. To violate that principle 
now that the Charter has been so recently proclaimed will simply not 
do—and for reasons that do not pertain exclusively to the Charter only. 

England has an immense moral influence in Europe because all recently 
conquered nations, and not merely those who are her Allies, believe 
that she stands for national independence. It is this that gives England 
her unparalleled leadership, a leadership that has rallied to her side 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, wreckers, strikers, conspirators of many nations. 
When the time comes to make peace, it will not be possible, any more 
than it was last time, to enforce the principle of national self-determination 
with absolute rigour. Ideal frontiers cannot be drawn with the best will 
in the world. But that the principle is the common denominator of all 
the war aims of the Allied Powers, and that it will be the basis of the peace 
is certain if the Allies win and if a fair balance is struck between their 
different aspirations. Indeed, the principle of self-determination is really 
what the war is about, for, in a last analysis, the English, too, are fighting, 
as the Russians, Poles, Norwegians, and so on are fighting, so that they 
may determine their own destinies—and the right of self-determination 
is nothing other than this. 

All the Allies desire the defeat of Germany in Russia. This is true of 
the Poles who suffered under the Russian occupation which was no less 
inhuman than the German. It is true, also, of Estonians, Latvians and 
Lithuanians who want both Russia and Germany overthrown because 
they have experienced the oppressive rule of both, and hope that a 
Russian victory means a British victory and that the right of self- 
determination will prevail because England—and America—have pro- 
claimed it. It is untrue that there are only two possibilities on the 
Continent—National Socialism or Communism, German or Russian 

1 According to the Second Point of the Charter, Great Britain and the United States 
‘ desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned.’ According to the Third Point ‘ they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.’ 

Vout. CCCXXXI—No. 782. a* 
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leadership. There is a third possibility—the leadership of England and 
the United States and what they stand for. This possibility is the hope 
of the conquered nations everywhere. To England, at least, it must be 
more than a possibility and a hope. It must be a war-aim and a peace- 
aim. - d 
The Power which is on the spot and is strongest will decide the fate 
of the smaller nations. It may not always be possible for England to avert 
or to alter decisions that may be taken in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. It may not even be desirable, for if there is a right that comes 
* before the right of self-determination, it is the right to security. When 
the time comes, the whole problem of national frontiers will have to be 
considered with a view to security. Is the annexation of the three Baltic 
States and of the Finnish province of Karelia essential to the security 
of Russia ? The Russians have claimed that it is—and, indeed, security 
was the sole reason for the annexation. It is impossible to dismiss their 
claim altogether. But the right to security belongs to all the Allied and 
friendly Powers. As things are now, the British Government must main- 
tain an open mind on the subject and refrain from prejudicing in advance 
any décisions that may come about at the end of the war or after. 

To oppose the Russian claim to the three Baltic States and to Karelia 
would be as impolitic as to support it. To oppose it would be to estrange 
the most powerful ally England has at the moment. To support it is to 
estrange Allies less powerful, but. needed, all the same, for winning the war 
and the peace. To support the Russian claims now may not estrange the 
United States, but will not endear us to them, seeing that President Roose- 
velt is the chief author of the Atlantic Charter. The effect in northern as 
well as in eastern and south-eastern European countries—and in Turkey— 
might be very disagreeable. The Swedes and the Turks may soon be in 
great danger. Both are, on the whole, pro-British. Both fear Russia 
as wellas Germany. Both hope for a British victory because they believe 
that it will make the right of self-determination prevail. To deny that 
right, in respect of any countries now, will shake this belief—and in the 
maintenance of this belief, from the Arctic to the Aigean, from the North 
Sea to the Black, much may depend. 

rr: 

The spirit of England is not what it was, though her heart is as sound 
as ever. Many people, including the best, are in perplexity. Many are 
apathetic. But, as far as we are aware, there are none who want peace 
except through signal victory. It is always hazardous to generalise about 
what ‘ people’ want, and what they say and think. But if there is a 
. desire that is shared by the people of England as a whole, it is this: that 
the enemy shall be disarmed in this war and that he shall be kept dis- 
armed in the peace that must follow. No proposals for a new universal 
order, for international reconciliation, for European reconstruction, for 
Federal Union, for general disarmament, for equality, for the pooling 
of resources, and so on and so on, can eradicate this desire which is much 
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more resolute than appears on the surface. It is the reason why there is 
no serious peace movement in the country. Any Government suggesting 
that the time has come to talk of making peace would be swept out of 
existence overnight. Whatever may be said about the present Cabinet, 
it is above this suspicion—the suspicion that it has any thought of 
negotiating with the enemy. 

The spirit of the nation as it is now has been compared unfavourably 
with the spirit of the nation as it was in the last war. The comparison is 
not altogether just. The strikes that interfere with production now are 
certainly no worse than they were last time. Black-marketing seems to 
be no worse than it was. It is taken more seriously, perhaps too seriously. 
The direct harm it does would seem to be small. It does harm indirectly 
because it makes a bad impression on those who hear about it and have 
no share in it—an impression of selfish luxury on the part of the few 
amid the deprivations of the many. Those who cannot have eggs and 
bacon at all are indignant over those who can have eggs and bacon at a 
night-club for a guinea. But that penalties such as the lash or execution 
should be proposed shows a depravity of mind greater than that of those 
who run the black markets or frequent them. The black market is an evil 
and the penalties should be severe, but to make them barbaric is to attempt 
the cure of evil by greater evil—an attempt that is not even likely to 
succeed. In the last war the cry was against ‘ profiteering’ rather 
than against the black market. To make money on the black market is 
a form of profiteering, but the word in its wider connotations covers 
abuses that are more extensive and elusive than the black market. 
Profiteering can never be suppressed altogether. It does not appear to 
be any worse in this war than it was in the last, and the measures taken 
to stop it appear to be at least as effective. That some people grow richer 
by war while most grow poorer is inevitable. The hardship inflicted on 
the middle class by the war is growing steadily. The upper class, or what 
is left of it, is undergoing a process of drastic expropriation. Very large 
numbers of the working class are better off, in a material sense, because 
we are at war. 

The political opposition to the war itself is weaker this time than it 
was last. There is no organised ‘ peace movement ’—no ‘end the war’ 
meetings or demonstrations. The reasons for this are not altogether 
gratifying. The opponents of the last war were high-principled and had 
considerable knowledge of the international situation—many of them were 
more patriotic than some supporters of this war. There are, to-day, no 
Snowdens, no W. C. Andersons, no Morels, no party comparable with the 
old Independent Labour Party, no Lord Courtneys, no Lord Parmoors 
—and no Lord Lansdowne. It is, perhaps, regrettable that there is no 
serious opposition to the war—it would at least be something to bite 
on, something that might sharpen the teeth of those who are for prosecut- 
ing the war to the utmost. Many of those who support the war half- 
heartedly now, do so because they have not the courage, insight and 
integrity of those who opposed the last war. 
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The alliance with Russia has converted what would have become a 
considerable peace party into a war party. The Communists, and many 
of those who are in easy or uneasy association with them, find themselves 
inadilemma. By nature anti-British, they have to be pro-British because 
they are pro-Russian. Patriotism, to them, is an alien sentiment. In- 
stead of being fortified and uplifted by it, they are galled by it, even to 
the extent of contemplating the prospect of a Russian defeat with secret 
composure, for disappointment at seeing Russia fail would be more 
than alleviated by exemption from the irksome duty of being patriotic. 
If Russia is compelled to sue for peace, she will have widespread support 
in many countries. If she proposes a general peace, with or without 
German ccnnivance, a powerful ‘end the war.’ movement would, at once 
emerge in this country. 

The war is farther away than it was last time except during the air 
raids, even if the interference with ordinary life is greater. The arrival 
and departure of troops, the scenes of leave-taking at Victoria Station, 
the sense of a super-reality, instead of the apparent sub-reality of 
fearful and fateful combat in which millions of husbands, sons, lovers, 
and friends were engaged just across the water—all these things brought 
the war very near. It may be that the war will come as near as it was 
last time. Perhaps it will be necessary to establish a ‘ second front ’ in 
Western Europe, though it may be that England will be fortunate and will 
be spared the full measure of anguish which the last war imposed, and 
emerge with her manhood little impaired and strong enough to make 
a favourable and enduring peace. We may yet have reason to be 
grateful for the ‘ sub-reality ’ of the war—which is no ‘sub-reality’ for 
those who are on the sea, in the air, in Libya and in the Far East. 

What is lacking in the present war is the sense of Empire, of imperial 
destiny, and imperial greatness As long as England’s cities were 
being bombed and as long as she was, or seemed to be, in danger of 
invasion, the issue was clear to all—as clear as it is in Russia. The 
issue is no longer clear to all. The defence of England and the 
defence of the Empire are inseparable—they are as exalted a war-aim . 
as any that was ever pursued by man. That is so even from a cosmo- 
politan, as distinct from a national, point of view, for the British Empire 
is the greatest area over which men have ever established peace and 
freedom. To fight for the Empire is to fight for England—and for 
mankind as well. That this is so is felt instinctively by many, but the 
feeling has become confused and inarticulate. For more than twenty 
years there has been a constant stream of propaganda against the Empire 
and against imperialism. That imperialism has its evil aspects is true 
enough. All worldly empires are established by force. But was the 
Hellenic Empire—for loosely as the Greek States were organised, they 
were an empire—wholly evil? Was the Roman Empire wholly evil ? 
The British Empire was achieved with relatively little bloodshed ; its 
history has nothing to show that can compare with the horrors perpetuated 
by the Greeks and the Romans.. Nevertheless, it has its dark and blood- 
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stained pages. But, having attained its consummation, as. it did at the 
end of the last war, and having become principally an association of free 
nations, its maintenance was to the benefit not only of England, not only 
of the Dominions and Colonies, but of mankind. For more than twenty 
years the evil of imperialism was magnified and the good was made 
to seem as though it did not exist. The defences of the Empire were 
neglected because belief in the Empire weakened—for that, and for no 


_ other reason. Governments weakly allowed themselves to be pushed by 


public opinion along the road to disarmament. The stern realities of 
imperial security were thrust back to make way for the illusion of col- 
lective security (as it was called). And, at the same time, a large public, 
incited by influential newspapers and by pacifist organisations, de- 
manded constant intervention in disputes that were no concern of the 
Empire, and constant aggression that masqueraded as defence against 
aggression. Whereas, in the past, England had often gone to war when 
her interests were threatened, she was, in the period that followed the 
First World War, expected to go to war only when her interests were not 
threatened. To defend the well-being and the security of her people 
against external danger was ‘selfish.’ Those who endeavoured to 
suppress private wars and to allow world wars only (by ‘stopping the 
gap’ in the Covenant, by pressing for acceptance of the ‘ Geneva 
Protocol ’ and by demanding ‘ sanctions’ on every possible and impos- 
sible occasion) were, at the same time, doing all in their power to 
promote disarmament—‘ disarm and fight the world’ was the aspira- 
tion of these people. For years there was a public agitation—led by the 
Liberal and Labour Press—against the Singapore base, and yet, when 
Japan invaded China in 1931, there was an agitation for ‘ sanctions,’ 
that is to say, war, against Japan—a war which Japan would, in all 
likelihood, have won. The Washington Conference, ten years before, 
was publicised as a triumph in the cause of universal peace because it 
rendered Great Britain and the United States unable to wage effective 
warfare in the Western Pacific, thereby giving Japan the command of the 
Western Pacific and enabling her to invade China without danger of 
interference. We are now privileged to see the results. 

Had it not been for British anti-imperialism, German, Japanese and 
Italian imperialism would never have ventured, indeed would never 
have been able, to wage the Second World War. British anti-imperialism 
has not only had this result, it has taken such a hold on the public mind 
that, although England is fighting for survival, and although the end 


"of the Empire would be the end of her independence, her liberties, and 


her well-being, it is almost impossible for politicians and publicists to 
say so without arousing deep and widespread enmity. The word 
‘imperialist ’ has become a term of reproach. And yet, what does British 
imperialism mean to-day, if it does not mean the determination to 
sacrifice all so that England and the Empire may survive ? Imperialism 
has become a duty as sacred as any secular duty that ever fell to men. 
But even now that this fearful lesson is so plain, a multitude of obscurantist 
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writers and broadcasters are falsifying and complicating the true and 
simple issue, are spreading depression instead of inspiration, perplexity 
instead of enlightenment. It is good to hate the enemy in war-time, but 
the obscurantists would dissolve honest hatred in cold abstractions, being 
themselves incapable of love or hatred, or any strong emotion. The heart 
of the public is sound, but-the head is being fuddled. Day in, day out, it 
is said and written that we are fighting, not for concrete liberty, but for 
liberty in the abstract, for democracy in the abstract, for socialism, for 
a planned ‘ world order,’ for universal revolution. But how many there 
are who will not have it that we are fighting for England and the 
Empire—as though this were an irrational, a trivial or an unworthy cause ! 

Against the obscurantists unremitting verbal warfare is a patriotic 


duty and much more. What they have done to bring on the war is. 
much. They are now doing much to lose the war. England has, or 


ought to have, only one war-aim—to defeat the enemy. And only one 
peace-aim—to impose such terms upon the beaten foe that he will never 
again be able to make war on England and on the Empire. These aims 
are simple, though they are difficult of achievement. They must be 
upheld unswervingly above all other aims. If they are not, the war will 
be lost, or, if it is won notwithstanding, the peace will be lost. It would 
be better to come to terms with the enemy forthwith, rather than allow 
this to happen, It is true that war creates a demand for many changes, 
and it is only natural that men and women, who have had to sacrifice 
much, should desire a better world for themselves and their children. But 
unless both the war and the peace are won, such a demand and such 
desires will founder in the Third World War.” 

Politi¢al obscurantism is by no means confined to the Left. The ob- 
scurantists are not a small minority on the book market and in the Press. 
They are well established at Broadcasting House. A glance at the book- 
stalls will show their strength in the world of letters. They have even 
invaded the. editorial staff of The Times. One must be grateful to The 
Times for the abundance and lucidity of the information it carries. But 
its foreign policy, as expressed in its leader-columns, is, in a last 
analysis, often obscurantist and, in a last analysis, defeatist, For 
example,on February 28th The Times, in a ‘long leader,’ announced 
that the loss of Singapore is, ‘in one sense,’ as ‘ irretrievable’ as ‘ the 
loss of the American colonies.’ -Are we to understand that Singapore 
shall not, or cannot, be retaken ? It may be true, as The Times points 
out, that Great Britain will have to make a ‘ fresh advance ’ and ‘ adapt 
herself to changed needs ’ in the Far East. But we. fail to see why the 
loss of Singapore is irretrievable—unless the war with Japan is irretriev- 
ably lost. Singapore was and is essential to the security of the British 
Empire and of Imperial communications. That is why it must be re- 
captured. Whatever changes may come in the Far East, the functions of 
Singapore as a British naval base will remain—with the difference that 
Singapore must become an aerial and military, as well as a naval, base. 

The Times goes on to say that a ‘revolutionary and whole-hearted 
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- with the fact that if the balance of power is not restored, then England 
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reorientation of British policy and outlook . . . could alone have equip- 
ped us to meet the hurricane in the Far East and is now the first condition 


of recovery.’ ‘ Revolutions ’ and ‘ reorientations ’ are fashionable nowa- 


days. No ‘revolutionary orientation ’—whatever this may mean— 
could have been of any use without the simple strategic precautions 
which could so easily have been taken and were not taken. The adequate 
defence of Singapore against attack by sea, land and air, was not a 
political or a ‘revolutionary ’ question, but a strategic and a technical 
question, though the failure to provide for adequate defences had a 
political origin, the same ‘origin, in fact, as the general inadequacy of 
home and imperial defence everywhere. Singapore fell, not because 
politics had been allowed to weigh too little, but because they had been 
allowed to weigh too much—because home and imperial defence were 
subordinated to disarmament, to collective security, to appeasement, 
to pacifist and cosmopolitan sentiment, to policy, in other words, 
whereas policy should have been subordinated severely to the demands 
of home and imperial defence. 

The Times informs us that China must have ‘an equal and honoured 
place’ at the ‘ council table of peace.’ There must be, ‘ co-operation ’ 
between her ‘ and the English speaking countries.’ Very likely. Butis it 
therefore ‘ unthinkable ’ that ‘ the future of a liberated Hong-Kong should 
be determined in any way opposed to the wishes of a victorious and 
emancipated China?’ We are unable to guess what the word ‘ emanci- 
pated ’ is supposed to mean in this context. But what if ‘ the wishes of a 
victorious British Empire ’ and those of ‘ a victorious Ghina ’ diverge, as 
the wishes of even the best allies frequently do when the wars they have 
waged in common are over? A hundred years of British rule and enter- 
prise turned Hong-Kong from a bleak island inhabited by a few fishermen, 
and frequented by pirates, into a great and prosperous city. Perhaps ‘a 
victorious China ’ will lay no claim to Hong-Kong, although The Times 
will have encouraged her, unnecessarily, to do so. Perhaps, if she does, a 
compromise between her claims and those of the Empire will be arranged. 
But. what right has The Times to propose that Hong-Kong simply be 
offered to China (for this is what the proposal amounts to), that Hong- 
Kong be surrendered, as it were, for the second time, though this time 
to a friendly Power? The Times talks as though it owned Hong-Kong— 
it sometimes talks as though the Empire and all Europe were theirs to 
give away. ‘ British dominion in the Far East,’ according to The Times, 
‘can never be restored ... in its former guise.’ Great Britain has 
never held ‘ dominion’ in the Far East. What she did hold was the 
balance of power which has now been destroyed by Japan. Singapore 
was the fulcrum of the balance. Nowhere does T'he Times suggest that the 
balance be restored. But if it is not restored, then the war in the Far East 


- will have been lost, as far as England is concerned. No talk about 


‘revolutions,’ ‘ reorientations,’ ‘ equality,’ the ‘spirit of partnership’ 
and the whole paraphernalia of political obscurantism can do away 
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and the Empire will have ceased to count in the Far East. If that is to 
be, what is the use of going on with the Far Eastern war? If what The 
Times says we are fighting for is indeed what we are fighting for, then let us 
stop. The ideas about the war, and not only the war in the Far East, 
as expounded in The Times and in numbertess obscurantist publications 
that exist almost to the exclusion of other political literature, raise the 
question : ‘If these are the things we are fighting for, why go on ?’ 
What The Times proposes is not imperial greatness, but abdication. 

And this is the tendency of contemporary political obscurantism as a 
whole—abdication. It is not worth while to fight the Germans, the 
Japanese and the Italians, merely to abdicate. That is why leading 
articles, such as the one we have examined, and the obscurantist litera- 
ture that floods the market, are in a last analysis defeatist. 

The English people do not need leadership in the Continental sense. 
And they will not be driven. They have never run after a Napoleon or 
a Hitler. They do not need constant exhortations to do their duty. Day 
. in, day out, the popular press tells them they must make a greater 
effort, that they must sacrifice and endure, that there must be no slacking, 
and so on. There is hardly a day when the Evening Standard or the 
Daily Express do not puff themselves up like frogs in the swamp of 
publicity and croak their exhortations into the world. But such croakings 
have no effect whatever. In so far as they are not ignored, they are 
coming to be resented, for the effrontery they are. 

To give guidance—a very different thing from admonishment—has 
been the function”of the Prime Minister on special occasions, a function 
he has splendidly fulfilled. But it is in the nature of things that he can 
do so on special—and rare—occasions only. He would lose his hold 
over the public if he were to address them too often. The guidance that is 
needed must be continuous, true, plain, and analytical. It isnot surprising 
that people are perplexed. Many young men of high intelligence and 
principle are deeply troubled with doubt and perplexity. All they need 
is a little guidance, such as they cannot get from obscurantist literature, 
and such as the B.B.C. no longer gives. 

Never have the public been so interested in affairs, and never have 
they been so excluded from political enlightenment, never so abandoned 
to obscurantist exploitation. The obscurantism of our day belongs to 
the crisis that has befallen western civilisation asa whole. It is much 
more than a passing fashion. It is a sign of spiritual decay—it is itself 
a kind of malignant rot, that has spread all over the world of letters and 
has invaded the world of politics, science and art. It has taken on 
different forms in different countries. In France and Germany it went 
to the heart of the nation. The French collapse under the impact of 
the German invading’ armies is closely akin to the collapse of the 


German Republic under the impact of the National Socialist revolution. - 


But that revolution itself was a corruption of heart and mind, even 
if it had some of the aspects of national regeneration. The chief 
symptom of the disease is the disappearance of belief, not only of 
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religious belief, but of belief as such, the decline of ethical standards; - 
the rejection of every transcendental sanction, the replacement of the 
absolute by the relative, of the objective outlook by the subjective, the 
disregard for the frontiers that divide one realm of human knowledge 
from another, the intrusion of politics into every realm. In Germany 
where the Crisis has gone furthest, doubt and cynicism gave way to 
their opposite, extreme fanaticism. The result was the collapse of the 
critical and reasoning faculties which can exist neither without belief 
nor without self-questioning. The German soldier to-day is a political 
soldier—he is fortified by political fanaticism, whereas the French soldier 
was paralysed by political doubt. The religion which the National 
Socialists proclaim is a political religion. 

In England the Crisis has taken on forms which are by no means 
harmless merely because they are unaccompanied by violence. Politics, 
taking the form of ‘sociology’ or the ‘religion of progress,’ are 
preached from the pulpit. Rarely is the Christian challenge, in its 
uncompromising severity, heard in church to-day. The clergy, with but 
few exceptions, cannot speak of Heaven because they dare not talk of 
Hell. They try to move with the times—or rather to catch up with the 
times, so as to be abreast of the politicians, the sociologists, the obscuran- 
tists, the ‘ Brains Trust ’ and so on. 

The obscurantist invasion has penetrated far and deep into the realm 
of science. The recent meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was a political meeting : to know that this is so, 
one only has to read the addresses given by Dr. Needham, Mr. Voules, 
Mr. Dobb, Mr. Ritchie Calder, Mr. Crowther, Dr. Julian Huxley—and, 
for that matter, the final ‘ Declaration of Scientific Principles.’1 Nature, 
_ a journal once pre-eminent for sovereign objectivity and superior to 
anything of its kind in any country, has become a political journal. 

It is the essential loyalties that have been corrupted at the source— 
religion and patriotism, devotion to pure knowledge, interest in politics as 
service to the nation (politics are national destiny in the making and 
not a bear-garden for ideologues). The heart of England is still sound— 
if that were not so, Hitler would by now have been master of Europe, 
including-Russia. But the stoutest heart needs guidance from the head 
and will beat in vain if the head fail. Centres of resistance must be formed 
to repel the invaders from the realms of science, of art and letters, 
philosophy and religion. The universities may yet have to play the 
part which the monasteries once played in saving the Hellenic, the 
Roman and the Christian heritage from the barbarians—for it is by 
barbarism, however polite its form, that the realms of knowledge 
are being invaded. Politics must be driven back upon their own 


1 {t is instructive to observe that the published report of the meeting (‘ The Advance- 
ment of Science,’ January, 1942) omits the grave warning which Professor Hill gave in his 
address against the intrusion of politics into science, although the report does, in a footnote, 
say where the words that convey this warning are to be found (in The Engineer, October 
4th, 1941). 
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frontiers. Against the obscurantists there must be relentless literary 
warfare. 

In the world of affairs, some planning is necessary—but there should 
be as little, not as much, as possible. After the war there must be recon- 
struction—but total reconstruction is but a form of destruction. The 
world after the war will be a new world—but it will also be the old world. 
Some international collaboration there must be—but to impose any 
general, homogenous system upon the nations is to establish a universal 
despotism. This or that war can be averted, especially another war 
with our present enemies—but to impose a system that would prevent 
all wars is to universalise not peace but war, and to give our present 
enemies the opportunity to wage the Third World War. 

Much will have to be renewed after this, the Second World War, but 
to shape the universe, or Europe, or even England entirely anew, is to 
destroy the old—which is the foundation of the new. The obscurantists 
are constantly using the terms construction and. reconstruction. But 
- they can neither construct or reconstruct, but can only destroy.. They are 
the nihilists of the mind—we see their influence, not only in the cold and 
colourless abstractions to which they would have mankind conform, but 
‘in the world of violence and anarchy around. What they have 

destroyed, and what they are still destroying, others must reaffirm. 
Every centre of resistance must be a centre of reaffirmation. It is the 
essential loyalties that demand reaffirmation. There will be no lack of 
response. For the heart of England is sound. 

THe Eprror. 





SPRING HERBS AND FLOWERS 


Wuern Edward Thomas went to live near Epping Forest he was 
distressed to find it so bare of the spring flowers he expected. If people 
had always had the deadly affection for wild flowers they have now, we 
might wonder in what numbers even Primroses and Bluebells would be 
left. But they did not greatly regard them for their own sakes or gather 
them to any wasteful extent. Who would want to pick a flower he called 
a Cowslop ? If the list of wild flowers in Britannia’s Pastorals suggests 
that people always liked them, the list in Polyolbion suggests that they 
looked at them with a utilitarian eye. John’ Evelyn is admired for the 
enlightened pleasure he took in trees ; yet he considered the Silver Birch 
a despicable tree whose defects were compensated only by a juice tapped 
from its trunk and made into a mead according to a receipt sent by a fair 
lady. People thought, not so much of wild flowers, as of herbs, which 
they might gather or transplant for some useful purpose. The word 
‘arbour ’ was ‘ herber ’ till it got mixed up with the Latin word ‘ arbor.’ 
Shenstone’s Schoolmistress scorned flowers of any kind in her garden, 


Where no vain flow’r disclos’d a gaudy streak, 
But herbs for use, and physick, not a few. 


Many names suggest that people were less interested in a plant’s 
appearance than in its taste. Barren Strawberry must have disappointed 
by its resemblance to a true Strawberry, though it does not deserve the 
reproach of barren, producing a bunch of small nuts like a Buttercup. 
Hairy Bittercress they would leave to grow on the roadside or a mossy 
wall. Wood Sorrel, Sheep’s Sorrel and Sorrel Dock all share a name that 
means sour. Wood Sorrel was also called Alleluia, but that did not prevent 
it from being used in salads ; Sheep’s Sorrel, like Lamb’s Lettuce, may 
have been thought fit only for sheep, but Sorrel Dock was eaten along with 
mutton. The name Garlic Mustard, while not such a mouthful as Hare’s- 
ear Treacle-mustard, suggests enough condiment to explain the plant’s 
other name, Sauce Alone. Field Pepperwort may not have been used 
itself, but its rare summer relative, the Pepperwort, also called Dittander, 
was used before pepper became common. Winter Cress has the botanical 
name Barbarea, probably because its leaves were sought as early as St. 
Barbara’s feast-day, which falls in December. 

People, of course, were not ‘ blind mouths,’ and some of these plants 
have pleasanter names ; Winter Cress and Garlic Mustard, two upright 
plants, were also Yellow Rocket and Jack-by-the-hedge. Yet even the © 
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names that suggest a plant’s use have a charm, like old utensils that have 
become almost things of beauty. A flower called Treacle is fortunate in 
having a name with so rich a history. Derived from the Greek word for a 
wild beast, Treacle was first an antidote against snake-bite ; then it 
became the name of various mithridates, compound medicines for poisoning 
or pestilence. Mithridates himself must have made the first Treacle, 


And easy, smiling, seasoned sound, 
Sate the king when healths went round. 
They put arsenic in his meat 

And stared aghast to watch him eat ; 
They poured strychnine in his cup 

And shook to see him drink it up. 


Sir Walter Raleigh made a Treacle in the Tower with forty ingredients, 
but the most famous was Venice Treacle. John Evelyn saw it being 
prepared, ‘ the making and extraordinary ceremony whereof I had been 
curious to observe, for it is extremely pompous and worth seeing.’ Where 
we read, ‘Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician there ?’ 
Coverdale’s Bible has ‘ There is no more triacle.’ But almost any name is 
better than Field Pepperwort’s botanical name, Lepidiwm Smithii, 
Smith’s Scaly Plant. Ruskin in one of his bad-tempered moods says that 


plants are named, some from diseases, some from vermin, some from 


blockheads and the rest anyhow; by blockheads he means botanists. 
Yet botanists may be allowed to lend their names to a few plants, when 
so many plants have lent us names; some appropriate enough, as 
Culpepper for a famous herbalist, Hawthorne for the author of T'anglewood 
Tales, Millet for a painter of the fields. Even noble Roman families were 
not above borrowing names from peas and beans, as the Fabii, Lentuli 
and Pisones, though the subtle Cicero may have been disconcerted at 
being named after the Chick-pea. 

But plants were regarded more as medicine than food. They were 
simples, by which was meant a simple medicine as opposed to a com- 
pound. So Jaques in a figure of speech describes his melancholy as 
‘ compounded of many simples, extracted from many objects.’ The most 
widely read botanical book, translated into such languages as Hebrew 
and Anglo-Saxon, was written by an army surgeon, Dioscorides, and 
called De Medica Materia ; Gerald’s Herbal, also written by a surgeon of 
sorts, had a great popularity, not for its botanical information fortunately, 
but for its medical advice. Was it not said, ‘ The Lord created medicines 
out of the earth ; And a prudent man will have no disgust at them’ ? 
The word ‘ physician ’ means a naturalist. But with so many precious 
herbs at hand people hardly needed a doctor—was there not a plant called 
Ali-heal ?—or even a surgeon—was its other name not Carpenter-grass ? 


for every man 
Was his own patient and physician. 


So to Ruskin’s disgust many plants are named after diseases. Certainly 
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“that beautiful plant, called by botanists Stellaria, because its flower 
shines like a clear white light, deserved a better name than Stitchwort ; 
and Whitlow-grass too, that, liking the loose soil of a mole-hill, makes it a 
heap of silver, deserved better than to be called after an inflammation 
of the finger-nails. But no one will mind that sailors who went on long 
sea-voyages called an untidy shore plant Scurvy-grass ; and few people 
perhaps know that the pretty Pearlwort, that fills the cracks of their 
crazy pavement, is called after an eye-trouble, the pearl. Was the hone 
an uncommon trouble of the jaw, for Honewort is an uncommon limestone 
plant ? There must be a reason why people on Tweed-side give Coltsfoot 
its botanical name, T'ussilago, which might be translated Cough-mixture ; 
yet it cannot be better education, for Galinsoga, an alien imported with 


. wool, they called first Gallant Soldier and then Soldier of the Queen. 


Rue-leaved Saxifrage and its relatives were not called Saxifrage or 
Stonebreaker because they, grew on walls or rocks; it was a different 


. kind of stone they broke, ad indicated in Drayton’s line, 


Saxifrage is good, and Hart’s-tongue for the stone. 


Spurge, on the other hand, may have been applied only externally, 
expurgating warts, for the milk,that flows from its broken stem has a 
fiery and frightening bitterness on the tongue. When Rosetti’s eyes fell 
on the Wood-spurge, did he recognise a correspondence between the 
bitterness of the plant and his own bitter grief ? 


Between my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas ! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


Thomas Fuller, so far from thinking that to have a faith in simples is 
to be simple-minded, says, 


England especially, affordeth excellent plants: were it not partly for 
men’s laziness, that they will not seek them ; partly for their ignorance, that 
they know not when they have found them ; and partly for their pride and 
peevishness, because, when found, they disdain to use and apply them. 


And George Herbert thinks that the Country Parson’s job is not only a 
cure of souls but also a cure of bodies. ‘ Accordingly, for salves, his wife 
seeks not the city, but prefers her garden and fields before all outlandish 
gums.’ In fact, the two things are not so different, for ‘in curing of any, 
the Parson and his Family use to premise prayers, for this is to cure them 
like a Parson, and this raiseth the action from the Shop, to the Church.’ 
But no doubt many people would prefer the shop. Drug is said to mean 
dried plant, and more than twenty of our native plants have the specific 
name, Officinalis, which means they were sold in shops. Others, believing 
that 
by some signature 
Nature herself doth point us out a cure, 
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would gather their own simples. That the shop was sometimes neglected 
may account for the phrase ‘a drug on the market.’ They may have 
thought it a singular providence that plants flourished ‘most in summer 
while illness was more prevalent in winter; but they were provident 
themselves, cutting and drying their plants before autumn. Is that why 
we speak of a scheme as ‘ cut and dried ’ ? 

That plants themselves indicated in some way their use was a belief 
expressed in the Doctrine of Signatures. 


Though Sin and Sathan have plunged mankinde into an Ocean of Infirmities 
Yet the mercy of God which is over all his Workes Maketh Grasse to grow 
upon the Mountaines and Herbs for the use of Men and hath onely stemped upon 
them (as upon every man) a distinct forme, but also given them particular 
signatures, whereby a Man may read in legible Characters the Use of them. 


A walnut, having a hard shell like a skull and a kernel configured like a 
brain, signified that it was a cure for all troubles of the head. Perhaps it 
would be fanciful to suppose that a trouble of the head caused walnuts 
to be associated with wine, or for that matter with nectar, for the Latin . 
name for walnut is Juglans, Jove’s nut. Herb Robert may be called after 
some saint or duke, but perhaps Robert is a corruption of Redwort ; 
certainly the red tinge that suffuses the plant indicated it could stop blood. 
Yet a plant’s signature might not always be clear, any clearer than our 
own. What is there about Maidenhair Fern to suggest a cure for bald- 
ness ? So the discovery of a plant’s virtue was sometimes attributed to a 
famous person, such as Solomon, who, as the Scripture says, ‘spake of 
trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall,’ and, as Josephus adds, ‘ described them like a 
philosopher, and demonstrated his exquisite knowledge of their properties.’ 
Yet it is still not clear whether the power of Solomon’s Seal to seal up 
wounds is indicated by its flowers, hanging like seals, or by seal-like scars 
on the underground stem. So the god Mercury was supposed to have 
discovered the virtue of the plant Mercury. Here the signature seemed 
obvious enough ; for this plant, like ourselves, was created in two forms, 
male and female. People believed that if they ate the male plant their 
next child would be a boy ; unfortunately they confused the sexes and 
ate the female plant. 

Plants, of course, had other uses. Ground Ivy was also called Alehoof 
because it helped ale to heave or work ; but their main use was medical. 
It is of the medical use of Tobacco that Burton thinks in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 


Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which goes far beyond all the 
panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher’s stones, a sovereign remedy to all 
diseases. A good vomit, I confess, a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, 
opportunely taken, and medicinally used ; but as it is commonly abused by 
most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent 
purger of goods, lands, health, hellish, devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin 
and overthrow of body and soul. 
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And other plants he praises for their medical use, such as Hellebore, ef 
which he says in his own way : 


Theophrastus, Galen, Pliny, Caelius Aurelianus, as ancient as Galen, lib. 1. 
cap. 6, Aretus,.lib. 1. cap. 5, Oribasius, lib. 7. collect. a famous Greek, Altius, 
ser. 3. cap. 112 & 113 p. Aigineta, Galen’s Ape, lib. 7. cap. 4, Actuarius, Trallianus 
lib. 5, cap. 15, Cornelius Celsus only remaining of the old Latins , lib. 3. cap. 23. 
extol and admire this excellent plant. : 


Yet in spite of Tobacco and Hellebore he quotes the proverb, ‘A new 
physician must have a new churchyard.’ So perhaps Dr. John Hill, 
though Garrick wrote of.his plays and Family Herbal 


For physic and farces his equal there scarce is ; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is, 


‘ showed some shrewdness in his remark, ‘ He who seeks the herb for its 


cure, will find it half effected by the walk.’ We can believe it as we watch 
the water-drinkers at Harrogate, encoyraged by the band, walking down 
to the Pump. Room in the early morning. So it may not be altogether a 
gain that people have forsaken the fields and hedges for the chemist’s 
shop, where brightly coloured bottles put. the flowers to shame. And 
what, one may ask, can the plants themselves think, those neglected 
herbs, 

Whose virtues only in them died, 

As rural life gave way to pride. 


Not even a Costard with a broken shin now cries out, ‘ O, sir, plantain, 
a plain plantain ! no salve, sir, but a plantain!’ Self-heal no longer says, 
‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ Is Rupture-wort so rare a plant because it has 
gone out of practice ? Robert Frost, imagining that the tombstones of a 
disused graveyard must wonder why people no longer come to be buried, 
says, 
. It would be easy to be clever 

And tell the stones : Men hate to die 

And have stopped dying now forever. 

I think they would believe the lie. 


Perhaps the herbs, left to grow in the fields, imagine that people are no 
longer ill. So the Oaks, planted in Nelson’s time to build a new navy, 
may now suppose that wars have ceased in all the world. 

But if people do not gather simples like Romeo’s friend, the Friar, or 
like Medea gather herbs of enchantment, 


quas Ossa tulit, quas altum Pelion herbas 
Othrysque et Pindus, quas Pindo maior Olympus, 


they still walk in the country and pick wild flowers, ‘ robbing the golden 
market of the bees.’ This may seem an even more foolish occupation ; 
for what is gained ? Keats, when he speaks of the beauty of Daffodils, 
adds, ‘ with the green world they live in’ ; and wild flowers without that 
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are poor things compared with garden flowers, and, when brought into a 
house, pathetic as a song-bird in.a cage. Perhaps too we do wrong to 
destroy ‘creatures who, for all we know, may enjoy the air they breathe. 
Even a potato, when it is peeled, breathes more quickly ; in fact, for a 
potato it may be said to pant. Whether this habit of picking wild 
flowers, now so prevalent, is justified or not, I can only argue from my own 
experience. 

Till the year 1737 the Fritillary as a native plant appears to have been 
unnoticed by botanists ; now everyone has heard of it, even hi they 
cannot pronounce its name or scan Matthew Arnold’s line, 


I know what white, what purple Fritillaries. 


Walking one day through a Berkshire town I noticed from the corner 
of my eye a bunch of Fritillaries on a window-ledge. Knocking at the 
door I asked the woman where she had found the flowers. She entertained * 
me with a long story about her son who set off on his cycle each Sunday 
to court a young woman in a distant village and who the Sunday before 
had brought them home. I thanked her, and with the name of the village 
in my mind turned away. Though there was no hope of my walking so 
far that afternoon my steps instinctively moved in the direction, and 
when a man, driving a car, stopped to ask where I was going, the name 
of the village leapt to my lips. ‘Jump in,’ he said and, when I was 
seated, ‘Going to call on the Duke of Wellington ?’ he asked. The 
question surprised me, but, supposing he meant some inn of that name 
in the village, I replied, ‘ That’s right.’ Fora moment he looked at me 
queerly ; then, as though dismissing something from his mind, he 
suggested, ‘ You are after the snake’s head?’ This question seemed 
more mysterious than the first, but pondering over it I remembered that 
Snake’s-head was another name for Fritillary, and I said ‘ That’s right.’ 
When we came in sight of a large mansion with a flag flying, I understood 
why the name of the village, Stratfieldsaye, had been vaguely familiar, 
and understood too the jocoseness of his question about the Duke of 
Wellington. He dropped me at a field-gate where a woman sat collecting 
money. Paying my pence I entered the field, maroon-coloured with the 
drooping heads of Fritillaries. People moved slowly about, stooping to 
pick those flowers that looked like repentant serpents. All was so 
unexpected and strange that I had the feeling I was in heaven ; I was 
even troubled to think that I was not engaged like the others. Picking 
flowers seemed the'only occupation in heaven. But if in heaven, why not 
on earth ? Perhaps something can be said for picking wild flowers. 


ANDREW YounG. 





THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE WORLD} 


Tuis is no time for discussing in detail our war aims. We shall have to 
pass through many deep waters before the end is in sight, and, meanwhile, 
all our effort will need to be concentrated on the task of winning through. 
All the same it may be worth while pausing for a moment to ask ourselves 
certain very broad questions. What are we fighting for ? What is it that 
‘we are up against ? What shall we continue to be up against when the 
immediate issue of this war is settled ? 

We are fighting, in general terms, for freedom, for the freedom of 
nations, great and small, to live their own lives secure against aggression ; 
freedom within the nations of thought and speech and political action ; 
freedom from racial intolerance and persecution. On this more general 
issue we stand side by side with a host of freedom-loving peoples. But - 
we are also fighting in a more intimate and passionate sense for our own 
existence, for freedom as embodied in the way of life and traditions of this 
little island and of the world-wide commonwealth which has sprung from 
its loins, and which, both in its individual members and in its collective 
structure, is but an enlargement of the freedom we prize at home. Our 
freedom here is no mere abstraction, no mere mechanical device for 
collecting the votes of an arithmetical majority. It is a living organic 
thing, a tradition, an instinct, a heritage which has grown through the 
centuries. Its foundation was laid long centuries ago, in Norman law and 
order, order effective to protect freedom, but order—as Magna Charta 
insisted—under the law. On this foundation of the reign of law we have 
built up the superstructure of a system of free government based on the 
essential principle that the law of the land, which governments must obey, 
can only be changed and developed with the assent of the people. These 
fundamental principles we have carried with us wherever we have gone. 
Wherever conditions have allowed it our settlers have carried with them 
the whole system of freedom, both foundation and superstructure. Else- 
where, dealing with different conditions, where the tradition of free 
self-government was absent, we have at any rate laid the foundation of 
the reign of law, and-have always kept in view the further stage of 
representative and responsible self-government. You may have noticed 
that for the title of this address I have chosen the word ‘ Commonwealth.’ 
I have done so advisedly, not because I am ashamed of the fine old word 
‘Empire,’ but because the term ‘Commonwealth ’—technically speaking 
confined to the self-governing parts of the Empire in their co-operative 

+ Address given at the Oxford Union, March 6th, 1942. 
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aspect—expresses our spirit and intention with regard to the future 
character of the whole. I have also done so for the particular reason 
that the term ‘ commonwealth ’ not only denotes the spirit of our associa- 
tion, but has also come to denote the peculiar structure of that association, 
Elsewhere kindred independent units have come together by the process 
of federation. They have divested themselves of certain defined elements 
of their sovereignty and transferred them to a new central authority. The 
system is one which has great merits, and is comparatively easy where 
the different. units are geographically contiguous. But it creates many 
difficult problems and is not easily applicable where the units have a very 
different geographical or economic position or a strong national conscious- 
ness. It is worth noting that neither Newfoundland nor New Zealand 
ever took the opportunity open to them to join the Canadian or Australian 
federal systems. Many of us in my youth were ardent advocatés of some 
system of Imperial federation. In fact, we have developed on a very 
different line. We have grown up to find ourselves a group of nations, 
united by allegiance to a common Crown, the symbolical embodiment of 
our underlying unity of ideals and traditions, but working in a completely 
free and informal partnetship over the whole field of national life. The 
British Commonwealth is, in fact, a free association of free nations for all 
purposes of their common security or common well being. Whether such 
an experiment can succeed, whether a. political system so completely 
devoid of any rigid constitutional framework can, in the long run, stand 
either.the strain of war or the centrifugal tendencies of peace, remains 
to be seen. We may well say to-day, paraphrasing the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, that we are engaged in.a great war testing whether this common- 
wealth, or any commonwealth ‘so conceived and ‘dedicated, can long 
endure. 

What then is it that this commonwealth is up against to-day ? We 
are up against aggression and the lust of power run mad, against brutality, 
treachery, the denial of all the ideals which underlie our Christian 
civilisation, or, indeed, any civilisation which has a moral or religious 
basis. But that is not the whole story. If it were only moral depravity 
we were fighting, the struggle might be easier to dispose of. What we 
must realise is that we are up against a world revolution, a revolution - 
acting with peculiarly eruptive and destructive force through particular 
centres of disturbance and intensifying particular national ambitions, 
but yet in itself a world-wide and continuing phenomenon. We are 
indeed confronted, not so much by a single revolution as by a double one, 
by a political revolution and by a technical revolution. The political. 
revolution, like most other revolutions, is the outcome of the ideas of the 
study or the pulpit translating themselves, after a certain time-lag, into 
political thought and action and accompanied in the process, as is no less 
usual, by every kind of perversion, excess and internal and international 
conflict. To explain what I mean I need only ask you to cast your minds 
back for a moment to the French Revolution of 150 years ago, which 
translated into popular terms and raised to a plane of passionate emotion 
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and action the rationalist, individualist theories of the great French 
thinkers and writers of the preceding generation. When the fury of the 
revolutionary wars was spent, the underlying ideas of that revolution 
became the foundation of the respectable Liberalism of the last century. 
Meanwhile the intellectual reaction against rationalist individualism, the 
reaction embodied in the philosophy of Hegel, in the growth of the concep- 
tion of evolution in history as well as in biology, has laid increasing 
emphasis on the organic nature of human society and laid increasing 
stress upon the dominance of tradition and instinct, the importance of 
institutions and symbols, the ineffectiveness of mere abstract reason, in 
human affairs. In violent reaction against the weakness and incoherence 
of Liberal and Socialist democracies on the Continent it has crystallised 
into the extravagance of the Totalitarian State. In reaction against 
pacifist idealism it has asserted the law of the survival of the fittest in its 
crudest form—the law of the jungle. Blended with the Prussian militarist 
tradition, with fantastic racial theories and ambitions, with a desire to 
be revenged for past defeat and humiliation, and, not least, with the 
despair of mass unemployment, it produced the German Revolution, with 
its Robespierre and Napoleon rolled into one in the fantastic figure of 
Adolf Hitler. Simultaneously we are passing through a tremendous 
technical revolution. The French Revolution took place under conditions 
of production and communications which, save for the mariner’s compass 
and the discovery of America, had hardly changed since the days of the 
' Antonines. The industrial revolution which followed and the opening 
up of the resources of the world by steamship and the railway, saw 
revolutionary frenzy settled down into the bourgeois capitalism of the 
second half of the last century. The new technical revolution with its 
mass production on a gigantic scale, but more particularly with the two 
new factors of aviation and the wireless and its power of mass propaganda, 
have enormously intensified not only the economic and consequently 
fighting potential of the organised state, but also its organised and drilled 
will-power. It is that new phenomenon, the highly organised state, 
planned and directed, yet at the same time inspired by a terrific unity 
and concentration of purpose, that we are fighting to-day. 

We, here, meanwhile have been carrying on, in our social and political 
structure, on the basis of nineteenth-century laisser faire, and are to-day 
painfully struggling to improvise our war organisation and to turn 
ourselves into-the kind of engine of power into which countries like 
Germany, Japan and Russia turned themselves years ago. If that is 
true of this country itself, it is even more true of other parts of the British 
Commonwealth and of that Commonwealth regarded as a whole. Our 
Commonwealth is essentially one that has grown up by the methods of 
laisser faire and individual enterprise behind the shield of sea-power won 
at Trafalgar. We have never seriously contemplated the possibility of 
that sea-power being weakened, even temporarily or locally, or of 
individual members of the Commonwealth being so organised as to be 
capable of defending themselves against a powerful adversary. Within 
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striking distance, under modern conditions, of Japan, Australia has 


grown up, not on any planned policy of developing its resources for 
defence or economic production to match possible dangers, but to such 
extent as individual capitalists or immigrants have happened to be 
attracted by its opportunities, or their inflow restricted by its legislation, 
What is true of the Dominions has been even more true of that dependent 
Empire for which we here have been responsible. We have looked after it 
according to the best of our lights within the limits of our political outlook ; 
and within the limits of that outlook we have no reason to be ashamed of 
our handiwork. It has suddenly become the fashion after our recent 
defeats to decry the British Colonial system, more particularly in the Far 
East. Let me remind you of what, after all, it achieved and what it stood 
for. Let me take Hong Kong and Singapore, There, a century ago, 
Britain acquired a barren rock inhabited by a handful of fishermen, and a 
derelict village in a mangrove swamp. British administration, British 
justice and fair play, drew to those two spots the enterprise arid capital 
of all the world, as well as of this country, and an eager concourse of 
willing workers from neighbouring countries. They made of them two 
of the world’s most prosperous and happy communities. In Malaya 
British protection put an end to piracy and the internecine quarrels of 
minor states. Without interfering with the traditions, the loyalties and 
way of life of the Malay population, it found opportunities for the creative 
enterprise of Europeans and the free and effective co-operation of other 


immigrant communities, Chinese and Indian. All of these lived happily © 


together in a little cosmopolitan world free both from racial oppression 
and racial bitterness. The one thing we did not do was to prepare them 
for war. We neither enforced military training on them nor taxed them 
(beyond a trifling local contribution in the case of Singapore, and generous 
voluntary contributions from the Malay rulers), for their own defence or 
the common defence of the Empire. We were proud of that policy. 
To-day we may realise its inadequacy to meet dangers we should perhaps 
have foreseen. But it ill becomes those who, in the past, were most vocal 
in denouncing the British Empire as an empire of militarism and oppres- 
sion, now to turn round and complain because the peoples of Malaya were 
unarmed, untrained and, above all, unused to the thought cf war. It is 
equally absurd to suggest that some wider measure of local self-govern- 
ment would have made any material difference in that respect. The 
example of Siam next door, or of Denmark at the other end of the world, 
show well enough that independence by itself offers no guarantee of the 
power of resistance of a people who have never learnt, or have forgotten, 
to take heed to their defence. 

The same is in no small measure true of India. It has been our boast 
that India was never deliberately conquered by British arms, that our 
empire in India grew aided only by a handful of mainly local troops, and 
that it grew and maintained itself for the simple reason that it was accept- 
able to the people of India. We were proud that a mere handful, again 
mainly of Indian troops, preserved the peace of that empire. At the 
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- outbreak of war the army in India numbered some 230,000 men, one 


soldier to every 1,500 of the population of India ; one British soldier to 
every 6,000 of the population. Even so the main complaint of political 
India has always been the inordinate scale and expense of India’s military 
organisation. Even we ourselves have felt misgivings on the score that 
we were asking too much of a poor country, and when, shortly before the 
war, it came to the question of even a partial mechanisation of the 
Indian Army, we felt it our duty to contribute towards the expense. 
When the war began we had practically no war equipment ourselves here, 
nor even enough of the equipment with which to begin making the 
equipment of war. It was at no small sacrifice that even a portion of our 
slowly growing supply of munitions, and of the machine tools and skilled 
personnel with which to make munitions, could be spared to contribute 
to help India’s military expansion. Compared with the slenderness of its 
original resources and the inevitable difficulty of access to the means of 
production the Government of India has achieved wonders in the expan- 
sion, training and equipment of its armies. Nothing surely could be more 
inconsistent than that the people who, a few years ago; denounced the 
militarism of the Government of India and the crushing burdens imposed 
on a poor country by the exiguous pre-war preparations, should now 
suggest that millions of armed and trained warriors could be stamped 
out of the ground overnight by some political declaration. 

We shall win through somehow. But that will not be the end of the 
story. We shall defeat the German and the Japanese fury as-we defeated 
the fury of revolutionary France and the military genius of Napoleon. 
But the new world forces which are being liberated to-day will not cease 
working. The genie cannot be imprisoned in his bottle again. The forces 
of which I speak are economic as well as military, or rather the same forces 
can find their expression equally in military or economic power—in guns 
or butter, to quote Goering. It seems to me obvious that in the world 
of the future the organised community and state, or group of states, must 
displace, whether in peace or in war, the unorganised, just as, for most 
purposes, machine production has displaced hand production. By that 
I do not mean, of course, that the world of the future is to be handed over 
to totalitarian or servile régimes. On the contrary, I believe that the most 
effective and enduring of all forms of organisation will be that which free 
men work out for themselves. 

The problem, moreover, is one not merely of structure but of size. 


' Every factor in the technical development of the world to-day is in favour 


of the larger unit. We have already seen something of the helplessness of 


_ the small state whose principal cities can be blotted out in half an hour 


by the overwhelming air force of a powerful neighbour. In the economic 
field, too, modern mass production demands for its efficiency and stability 
both a large home market and the control of a wide range of resources. 
The larger indeed the unit the less the strain upon its structure and the 
greater the room for freedom of individual action within it. It is the 
immense size and immense resources of the United States, insulated, both 
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geographically and economically, from the outside world, that have 
enabled its internal structure to retain its so essentially individualist 
character. 

In any case it seems to me that the inevitable tendency of the post-war 
world will be towards the agglomeration of political communities 
otherwise inadequate in dimensions and resources to sustain any true 
independence. One way of achieving this result is that of conquest and 
domination—the way of Hitler’s New Order, the way of Japan’s Far 
Eastern ‘ co-prosperity sphere.’ The other is by free and equal co-opera- 
tion. Must that co-operation necessarily follow the rigid path of 
federalism ? Or can it be based on the more flexible principle of the 
commonwealth ? In other words, do I believe that the British Common- 
wealth, if it survives this war, as I am certain it will, is capable of surviving 
the stress of the subsequent generation ? 4 

I believe that it can so survive, but only on certain conditions. The 
first is that each part must individually organise its own life far more 
effectively. We here shall have to recast our social and economic life in 
many directions. I believe we can do so without loss of individual 
freedom or of personality, without injury to the essential character of our 
national life and with benefit to every class in the community. The same 
is true of each of the Dominions. It is, above all, true perhaps of India, 
whose future problem is even more a question of raising the general 
standard of life and of creating that surplus above bare existence which 
means both welfare and power. Nutrition, industrial development, 
improvement of agricultural methods, education, these are perhaps the 
most important of all issues that will face India after the war, whatever 
her form of government. But, secondly, if we are to survive individually 
and also to do so on the basis of the greatest possible measure of indi- 
vidual freedom, then we must work together more closely than we have 
before in our system of free union. We must perfect the machinery of 
common ‘consultation, of co-operation in defence and in trade, in the 
mutually planned development of our population and resources. On these 
conditions I believe our Commonwealth can not only survive, but prosper 
beyond the boldest imagination of any of us, and by so doing give an 
example of infinite value to the rest of the world. 

I know there is a school of thought who would have us abandon the 
commonwealth experiment in favour of some form of federal union with 
the United States and possibly with certain other democratic com- 


munities. I do not believe myself that such a union is feasible even - 


among Anglo-Saxon communities. Our traditions, though kindred, have 
diverged too far in the last 160 years. In any case such a federal union, 
if it included Britain and the Dominions of European origin, could 
hardly include India or our Colonial Empire. That, in other words, 
would mean the end of an empire or commonwealth based, not on race, 
but on institutions and ideals, and would open out a dangerous vista of 
future world racial conflicts. We are all naturally and rightly in favour 
of the most intimate co-operation after this war with the United States 
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for our common welfare and for the peace of the world, but I believe that 
will be best achieved, not by absorption into some rigid federal scheme, 
but by free and equal co-operation, in which the British Commonwealth 
can serve riot only as a bridge and interpreter between America and 
Europe, but also between the Western world and Asia, and so help to 
prefigure and pave the way towards the future commonwealth of mankind. 

If we are to fulfil this high task it is essential that we should have 
faith in ourselves, in our ideals and in our methods. It is the fashion 
to-day to run down theimperialism of an earlier generation, the imperialism 
of Rhodes and Chamberlain and Kipling. That imperialism may some- 
times have struck a narrow, arrogant and even blatant note. But it had 
faith in itself and in the good it was doing and was destined to do to the 
peoples with whom it dealt and to the world. The strength of that faith 
and the seriousness of its idealism were perhaps best expressed in that 
great statesman, Lord Milner, and explained the profound influence which 
he exercised upon so many of the younger men who came in contact 
with him. The tragedy of the inter-war years was the loss in faith in 
anything living and concrete, a faith for which enthusiasm about abstract 
phrases and vague schemes involving no effort or sacrifice can never be a 
sufficient substitute. The world has changed much in the fifty years 
since I first attended a debate in this House. It has been changing at an 
ever accelerating rate. It will change even more rapidly in the future. 
It is for you here to shape that future. It has been said that faith can 
move mountains. © Your faith, if only you have faith, can assuredly shape 
the future both of the British Commonwealth and of the world as your 
vision and your ideals will bid you shape it. 

L. 8. AMERY. 
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THE CHANGING TIDE IN FRANCE 


My discussions about the war with my French friends began long before 
it, for the shadow of war was over Europe before its actual arrival. 

The most discordant, perhaps, were with Madame ‘J,’ a prominent 
Parisienne: she is a great lover of music and a profound student 
of the. works of Mozart ; she founded the Société Mozartienne and her 
annual series of concerts were of very high quality. Though we were in 
full agreement concerning the genius of Mozart, we were not at all of the 
same opinion on political matters. She could speak German and Italian 
almost perfectly and she had a positive hero-worship for Mussolini ; she 
thought that the League of Nations was a most dangerous enterprise 
and the theory of collective enterprise sublimely ridiculous. She could 
not bear the caricatures of the Duce that appeared in all the French 


newspapers, and she thought that the policy of sanctions against Italy . 


was a monstrous injustice. One day at lunch she was holding forth on 
these lines and, seeing that I maintained an icy silence, she turned to me 
and asked me to state my views; whereupon I said : ‘ Italy insisted on 
Abyssinia becoming a member of the League of Nations against the advice 
of Great Britain; Mussolini then took a solemn oath—three times 
repeated—not to go to war with any fellow-member of the League, the 
while he was already preparing his campaign against Abyssinia. If 
you want to understand English policy, you must remember that the 
British nations have an unlimited respect for the umpire’s whistle ; they 
consider that society and nations should be governed by few laws, but 
that these laws, having been formulated by the consent of the people, 
should be strictly respected. That is one of the reasons why I detest the 
policy of Mussolini, and, moreover, I am an ardent supporter of the 
League of Nations, for, surely all those who took part in the last war 
and had the luck to escape death were bound to try something, in memory 
of their fallen comrades, in order to ensure that there should be no repeti- 
tion of such horrors. Mussolini and Hitler are warmongers in spite of 
their war experience ; that is a thing which I cannot understand or 
forgive.’ 

Many such discussions took place just before the war, and there were 
no doubt thousands of others who held similar opinions. How did these 
people behave when the crisis arrived? Did they all become colla- 
borationists ? I wonder! One of my former war correspondents (who 
graduated at British G.H.Q. during the last war), Henri Bidon, has gone 
over to the enemy ; he now writes German propaganda stuff in Paris 
Soir (or Pourri Soir, as it is appropriately called). When the awful day 
of settling accounts arrives, Bidon will have to reckon with me. 

When the great tragedy broke like a tidal wave over the whole land, 
tongues ceased to wag and everyone remained breathless. The country 
was stunned. We ourselves were swept away; like a bit of wreckage, and 
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deposited on the first footholds of the Alps. We settled down in a small 
industrial town dans le Bugey, which was soon to be occupied by the 
Hun. During this period I kept very quiet ; but, as luck would have it, 
when the armistice terms were executed, we found ourselves just in the 
free zone. There was almost universal pessimism, and it was considered 
that the British Isles were bound to be conquered ; however, I refused to 
give way to despair. 

At first I had but one supporter—a small hump-backed man, employed 
in an Inland Revenue office—who agreed with me that the war was by 
no means over and that the British Isles might well resist invasion and 
hold on until the rest of the democratic Powers should come to their 
assistance. This stout-hearted little man was a staunch republican, and 
under the new Vichy régime he ran considerable risk of losing his job, 
but he never hauled down his colours or changed his opinions, though 
he was forced to be a little more discreet in his utterances. 

From one supporter there were soon ten others, and the tens grew to 
hundreds and the hundreds grew to thousands and, by the time the 
Battle of Britain was won there were very few defeatists left in the 
commune. 

One of my chief opponents was the curé—a, priest who had served 
neither in the last war nor this one. From the pulpit he uttered pvisonous 
libels against the British race, and he made similar attacks against us 


in the Parish Magazine. I answered him with some heat and wrote a 


letter to the Magazine, which, of course, was never published ; in this 
letter I mentioned that nearly a million Britons were buried in French 
earth, Britons who had lost their lives fighting for the same cause and 
against the same enemy as-their French comrades. Possibly the souls of 
some of them hovered over the pulpit while he uttered insults against 
them. However, though this letter was never published, it had its use, 
for it was read by a young fighting Abbé who had escaped from a German 
prison camp, having served alongside the British in some of the fiercest 
battles. This Abbé remained, throughout our stay, one of our greatest 
supporters ; he entirely converted the disloyal curé, and he took part in 
our assemblies which listened in to the broadcasts of La France Ltbre 
along with socialists, communists, atheists, protestants et tutti girondi. 
We can well boast that, in our little improvised home, l’union sacrée was 
completely realised. 

Another of our loyal supporters was the garagiste, who had a singularly 
faithful nature. From morning to night he was covered with the grime 
and grease of every sort of motor vehicle, and the grime seemed to enter 
into his soul and gave him a very pessimistic outlook on life. His wife 
was, on the contrary, as clean as a new pin with considerable good looks 
and a passion for the elegancies of life. The lives of both of them were 
controlled by two main passions—the one, an ardent belief in the justice 
of the Allied cause—the other, a limitless affection for their bitch Diane, 
an attractive mongrel, who returned their love to the fullest extent. 


_ In this same little town lived a man who was of German origin ; he was 
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one of the directors of the silk factory, where he applied the odious 
systéme Bedeau with ruthless vigour. Needless to say that this man wasa 
wholehearted collaborationiste and he was more than pleased that his 
factory should be working 100 per cent. for the German war-machine, 
He was as rich as the garagiste was poor and he was in a position to feel 
as little as possible any food restrictions. He also possessed a dog—a 
Great Dane of faultless pedigree, one of the most beautiful specimens 
of nis breed that I have ever seen. During the early days of last spring 
food conditions became bad and the problem of keeping pedigree dogs was 
difficult of solution: the grimy garagiste and his pretty wife cut down 
their own rations in order that Diane’s ribs might remain covered, whereas 
the Teutonic apostle of the systéme Bedeau shot his priceless Great Dane, 

In all serious crises, the women of France show qualities greater 
perhaps than those of any other race. In the neighbourhood of the town 
of X there was a garde-barriere who used to pilot escaped prisoners across 
the demarcation line between the two zones—a ticklish and dangerous 
job. Each time she did this, she risked her life, and yet went on doing it 
until some hundreds of her countrymen had been led to liberty. The 
friend who told me about this episode, talked to her one day and asked 
her why she ran these unnecessary risks, to which she replied simply : 
* Parce que je suis francaise.’ 

Another but less heroic instance of self-sacrifice was furnished by 
the modiste of our little town—a war widow whose husband had been 
killed in the last war. As you can well imagine, she did not have a 
nombreuse clientéle—in fact her only regular‘clients consisted of elderly 
bigottes, who liked to have a Sunday-best black hat adorned with crépe 
when they went to mass or undertook their cerémonious visits to the 
cemetery. This modiste possessed a very good wireless set, and she 
never missed listening to every Free French broadcast from London, and 
whenever the bulletin was extra good she would rush out from the back 
room into her shop and vociferously promulgate the good news and 
proclaim her Gaullist sentiments, to the great annoyance of the vieilles 
bigottes who, of course, were rabid Petainophiles, and who would most 


certainly have removed their patronage elsewhere had the town possessed © 


another modiste of equal skill. 

There is no doubt that a wave of violent Anglophobia swept through 
unoccupied France during the year of 1941, but I can honestly say that I 
have never met with such sympathy and kindness from French people 
of every class as during this tragic period. My own love of France has 


grown stronger on account of this tragedy. France’s tragedy is our | 


tragedy. I never forget the awful wounds and great losses incurred by 
France in the last war and I shall never cease to blame the English- 
speaking democracies for having left France ‘naked to her enemies.’ 
Moreover, I shall never cease to hope that in spite of treachery in high 
places we shall be fighting again shoulder to shoulder before the end of this 
conflict. 

NEVILLE LyTTon. 
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JAPAN, CHINA AND RUSSIA 


THERE is a danger that the astonishing success which has attended the 
Japanese attack upon the British Empire and America may tend to 
establish in the minds of those who are fighting against them a legend of 
invincibility. To over-rate the Japanese would be as great an error as to 
under-rate them, and the psychological effects might be disastrous. Their 
ruthless efficiency has a secure foundation in patriotism, racial conscious- 


ness, national unity, and an extraordinary capacity for careful organisa- 


tion and both long and short term planning. These and other qualities 
have enabled them to overcome many natural handicaps which might 
well have discouraged a less proud and ambitious people, but which in 
the case of the Japanese have merely inspired caution and foresight 
without diminishing the will to succeed. But, granted all this, there are 
chinks in the Japanese armour, weak points in their character which will 
eventually cause their ruin. The first defect to which attention may be 
drawn is an inability to enter into the minds of other men, to understand 
the reactions of people of other races to acts of Japanese policy, or to 
appreciate the strength of the spiritual forces that may be thus arrayed 
against them. This characteristic is constantly manifested in a naive 


and what to the Western mind seems almost a childish astonishment that - 


other nations fail to see things through Japanese spectacles, to perceive 
the purity of Japanese motives and the essential rightness of their actions, 
or to appreciate that whatever is for the advantage of the Japanese race 
must ipso facto be a benefit to the whole world. The Japanese have a 
remarkable faculty for correctly assessing the material factors in a given 
situation, but the psychological factors elude their grasp because they are 
hardly aware of their existence. Another failing, the consequences of 
which are more immediately apparent even to the Japanese themselves, 
is a certain rigidity of mind which makes it difficult for them to adjust 
themselves to a new situation. Whether in the military, political or 
diplomatic sphere this characteristic constantly appears. The Japanese 
delegates will come to an international conference—such as those for 
example at Geneva—with plans meticulously prepared and speeches care- 
fully conned, but if, as almost always happen, the proceedingss take some 
unexpected turn they are thrown completely out of their stride; they 
are tongue-tied, confused and hesitant, and they need a long time to 
re-adjust their plans to meet the new situation and to obtain fresh instruc- 
tions from Tokyo. In their military campaigns they have usually been 
attended by the good fortune that is the reward of careful planning, long 
years of labour intelligently directed to a defined end ; it is not often, 
therefore, that the original plans have had to be recast, and in the military 
sphere they have suffered less frequently from the consequences of this 
defect. 

An unkind critic might say that the Japanese, as a race, are inquisi- 
tive, suspicious and_ secretive, but when these unpleasant sounding 
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qualities are translated into military action it means in practice that a. 


' vast, ubiquitous, and highly organised system of gathering intelligence 
provides the General Steff with complete and accurate information 
regarding the prospective enemy’s strength and the disposition of his 
forces, while everything relating to the military machine in Japan is not 
only shrouded in impenetrable secrecy, but elaborate and ingenious 
methods are employed, usually with complete success, to deceive those 


who seek to probe its mysteries. Nothing is taken for granted and nothing . 


is left to chance. Whereas in Malaya we naively tried to make the 
Japanese believe that we were stronger than we really were, the Russians 
’ in the Russo-Japanese War were fooled into the fatal error of despising 


their enemy. These are very great advantages, and they have usually — 


resulted in the military operations in the field being carried through 
without a hitch according to plan. The growth, however, of any legend 
of invincibility should be effectively checked by the failure of Japanese 
plans in°China. This failure, which is political as well as military, pro- 
ceeds from the psychological defect above referred to. The attempt to 
dominate China, to alter her way of life and control her future develop- 
' ment for the greater glory of Japan, aroused a spirit of resistance in the 
heart of the Chinese people that has sustained their leaders in a cenflict 
which, however faint the prospects of final military victory may seem, 
_will never be abandoned. This is what the Japanese High Command 
failed to foresee in July, 1927. Their original plan was thrown out of gear 
and they have never been able to frame another that offers a prospect of 
complete success. 

The war in China has now dragged on for Po and half years, and for 
the past three years there has been little change either in the political 
or the military situation. The Japanese have been unable to organise 
effective administrative control of the large areas which their armies 
have penetrated rather than occupied and they have failed to fight. their 
way through the formidable mountain barrier behind which the Chinese 
Government has retreated ; but, on the other hand, the Chinese have 
been unable to do more than maintain a stolid resistance to Japanese 
domination. In ability to plan for effective organisation for offensive 
action they lag far behind, and from the beginning of the conflict they 
have openly relied on a deus ex machina in the shape of assistance from 
abroad actually to drive the Japanese armies from their soil. From the 
beginning China was under no illusions as to the formidable qualities of 
the Japanese fighting man and his immense superiority in training and 
equipment, and it needed grest faith and vision in her leaders to enter 
upon the conflict and much courage and fortitude among her people to 
maintain it for so long. Nevertheless a stalemate, which is all that China 
unaided can achieve, is almost as disastrous for her as defeat, and the 
present situation raises in an acute form the problem why China, since 


she emerged into the family of nations, has not succeeded in establishing . 


a position more in keeping with her size and numbers and her material 
and moral resources. China is as large as Europe without Russia, and is 
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richly endowed with the materials which are the necessary foundation of 
power in modern states. She has a population of some 450,000,000, 
more than six times as large as that of Japan. Her people are both indus- 
trious and skilful, those who live in the tropical south are as alert and 
active as those who live in the north, ‘no climate however severe or how- 
ever enervating can impair the natural vigour of the race, and intellec- 
tually they more than hold their own with any people in the world. Why 
is it that with these many advantages China has for so long been the 
almost passive victim of Japanese aggression, and why is it that when’ 
now at last she endeavours to call all these mighty resources to her aid 
she can do no better than fight Japan to a stalemate ? The explanation 
is that civilisation, like individuals, have the defects of their qualities. 

In view of the long British connection with China, and the pre- 
dominant réle Great Britain has played for more than two centuries in 
the commerce, finance, industry, and diplomacy of the Far East, it is 
surprising how little is known in this country of the achievements of 
Confucian civilisation. China is so vast and comprises so many distinct 
regions that it might well have become fragmented like Europe into a 
dozen or more different cultures with antagonistic political systems. 
The binding force of the Confucian civilisation, however, was such that 
the people of all these regions, numbering one-fifth of the human race, 
have been united into one political association, but this was accomplished, 
not by constructing a highly integrated political system, but by encourag- 
ing autonomy and self-government at the base of the Chinese pyramid, 
and by fostering an identity of moral ideas and standards of conduct. 
The Government in China supervised, rewarded and punished; it 
criticised rather than controlled, and in such a system there was no room 
for a Central Government exercising a direct initiative in the conduct of 
affairs. China never felt the need of such a Central Government until 
she was faced with the entirely new problems involved in the violent 
-impact of the West in the middle of the nineteenth century. A hundred 
years ago the Western Powers, who were bent on opening China, were 
seriously embarrassed both in their wars and their negotiations by the 
difficulty- of finding anything that corresponded to their conception of a 
Central Government. However admirable the triumphs of the Confucian 
system may have been, there was no escaping from the hard fact that 
China was in danger of perishing unless she could create a Central Govern- . 
ment able to translate into political action, and if necessary into military 
action, the desires of the people and the resources of the country ; and 
unfortunately China delayed making a start with this urgent task until 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Nationalism and the determination to modernise her institutions were 
the tardy fruits of the defeats and humiliations suffered by China at the 
end of the’ nineteenth century—the Sino-Japanese War, the Battle of 
the Concessions, the Boxer rising and the occupation of Peking—but 
there were many false starts before the right road was discovered. It 
was Soviet Russia who guided the Nationalist leaders on to the right 
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path, for it was under Soviet inspiration that they abandoned their futile 
gropings after the franchise and representative institutions, and adopted 
the ideas of the single party state and the committee form of Government 
and administration. It was in 1923, when Russia had recovered from the . 
first effects of the Bolshevic Revolution in 1917, that the relations between 
Russia and China entered upon their present phase, and Russia began 
exercising that influence upon Chinese affairs that seems likely to be the 
principal factor in the shaping of the New Order that will emerge in the 
Far East when the war has come to an end. While the Chinese Revolu- 
tion had become bogged in a morass of the most up-to-date democratic 
notions borrowed from Great Britain and America, the Russian Revolu- 
tion was actually winning through to a stable and permanent régime. 
Each revolution took an intense interest in the progress of the other, and 
in 1923 Soviet emissaries appeared in Canton as advisers to the Kuomin- 
tang—the Chinese Nationalist Party—and the separatist Government 
that Sun Yat Sen had set up in Canton ; and it was chiefly due to the 
- advice and assistance given by Borodin and the other Soviet advisers 
that the Kuomintang achieved a sudden and dramatic success. By the 
establishment of the National Government of the Republic of China at 
Nanking in October, 1928 (now removed to Chungking), Sun Yat Sen’s 
separatist Government in effect became the Government of all China, 
and China for the first time found herself in possession of a Central 
Government which exercised some measure of control over the various 
Provincial Administrations, and which was equipped with an administra- 
tive machine that bore some resemblance to the permanent civil service 
of western countries. 

If to Soviet Russia is due the credit for rendering China the great 
service of setting her feet in the right path, on the debit side of the 
account must be entered the fact that she also strewed that path with 
obstacles which have proved, and are still proving, a serious impediment to 
progress. During the period of what has been called the Kuomintang 
Comintern flirtation, Russian Communism was still in the militant phase 
of fomenting civil wars in other countries in order to promote the world 
revolution. The Russians hoped to use the Chinese revolution for their 
own purposes, but in the end it was the Kuomintang who made tools of 
the Russians. The Soviet advisers in Canton concealed their world 
revolution conspiracy under the camouflage that Moscow’s sole object 
was to help China defeat the war lords and foreign imperialists who were 
preventing the attainment of national unity. When, however, under 
instructions from Moscow, the Soviet advisers came out into the open and 
tried to capture for Communist purposes the Kuomintang machine, which 
they themselves had been so largely instrumental in fashioning, they were 
immediately sent back to Russia. The Kuomintang, while accepting help 
from Russia, and welcoming the co-operation of Communists, had never 
adepted Communist principles, and the Nationalist leaders, particularly 
Chiang Kai Shek, were determined to prevent the spread of Communism 
in China. The alliance beween the Nationalist and Communist parties, 
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however, and the dominant réle played for a time by the latter, had 
given opportunities for Communist propaganda, with the result that at 
the tinte of the expulsion of the Soviet emissaries a number of Communist 
cells and nuclei had already been established in various parts of the 
country. Some of these developed into organisations which claimed to 
be independent Soviet organisations, and rejected the authority of 
Nanking. This breach in Chinese unity has never been satisfactorily 
healed. During the whole of the decade prior to the outbreak of the war 
with Japan, there was practically continuous civil war between the 
Communists and the National Government controlled by the Kuomintang 
and reports of clashes between Kuomintang and Communist forces still 
occasionally find their way into the foreign Press. 

For a brief space after their dramatic success over their own War 
Lords in 1928, the Chinese believed that foreign aggression and foreign 
imperialism could be disposed of as easily and by the same methods, but 
the seizure of Manchuria by Japan in the autum of 1931 brought them 
up against grim realities. The new Government that came into power 
in Japan immediately began the policy that has been ‘pursued ever since 
of canalising the whole energies and resources of the nation into the 
development of the war industries. The Chinese were under no illusion 
as to the gravity and imminence of the peril, and under their great leader 
Chiang Kai Shek they struggled hard to put their own country also on to 


- a war footing—but the civil war against the Communists still went on. 


The Communist Governments in China drew their inspiration, of course, 
from Moscow and maintained connections with the Comintern, but there 
are no grounds for believing that their separatist tendencies received any 
encouragement from Soviet Russia. In 1927, the very year that the 
Soviet emissaries were expelled from China, there was a radical change in 
Soviet policy. The annual meetings of the Comintern were discontinued, 
world revolution was tacitly abandoned, and Stalin, with a wise foresight 
of which his country is now reaping the benefit, concentrated on the 
industrial development of Russia. The rise of Hitler caused another even 
more striking change in Russian policy. In 1934 Russia joined the League 
of Nations, and in 1935, after a lapse of eight years, the Comintern met 


_once more in order to give fresh instructions to the Communist parties in 


foreign countries. This was the origin of the policy of the United Front 
of which so much was heard in Europe in these years. The directions 
to the Communist parties in China were that they were to form a United 
Front with the Kuomintang for the express purpose of resisting Japanese 
aggression. This, however, did not heal the schism, for the Communists 
interpreted this to mean that they were to maintain their independence, 
and enter the coming war against Japan as the allies of the Kuomintang. 
All such suggestions were rejected by Chiang Kai Shek, who remained 
firmly resolved that the nation must be united under one Government. 
There was, however, grave dissatisfaction throughout China at the dissi- 
pation of the country’s resources in the constant attacks upon Communist 
strongholds, and, in spite of the obvious soundness of his views, Chiang 
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Kai Shek’s position seemed for a time to be gravely shaken. Some sort 
of modus vivendi seems to have been patched between Nanking and the 
Communists early in 1937, but it was not till after war had actually 
broken out that there was a formal closing of the ranks and the Communist 
leaders accepted appointments from Nanking and publicly abandoned 
their former avowed policy of overthrowing the Kuomintang and setting 
up a Soviet régime. After a year and a half of successful co-operation, 
however, distrust and dissension reappeared, there were occasional 
' clashes between the Kuomintang and Communist troops, sometimes 
resulting in considerable slaughter, and a final breach has only been 
‘averted by the statesmanlike determination of the leaders on either side 
—Chiang Kai Shek and Maotzu Tung—to maintain a united front against 
the common enemy. 

Personal feuds and loyalties still play a part in Chinese politics, but 
the differences that now tend to keep the nation divided are differences of. 
- political outlook. The Kuomintang, who led the revolt against warlord 
misrule and foreign oppression, have now become the party of the Right, 
comprising the bankers, merchants, landowners, industrialists, and all 
the ‘ solid ’ elements in the country ; on their left has grown up a Party 
which calls itself Communist because it drew its original inspiration from 
Soviet Russia, and because it favours a drastic and radical solution of 
China’s agrarian ills and social troubles. The great problem that now 
confronts not only China but her Allies as well is whether China, in her 
long search for a central government and stable institutions, will succeed 
in finding some way—other than that of civil war and slaughter—of 
settling the conflict between these two opposing views—some via media 
down which the whole nation can march together. If she succeeds then 
China will renew her glorious past and become again as she was in the 
times of the Han and the T’ang, or even as recently as the reigns of 
K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung, at once the most superb civilisation and the 
most powerful State the world has ever seen. If she fails in this great 
task, if civil war breaks out afresh the moment the pressure of foreign 
invasion is removed, then it is evident that, when the war is over, China 
will provide the Allies with their most perplexing problem. It is probable 
that the key to the solution will be in the hands of Russia. Throughout 
these difficult years the attitude of Russia has been entirely correct. Like 
Great Britain and America, her policy has been to support the Govern- 
ment of China against Japanese aggression. She. has given her help 
direct to the Government of Chiang Kai Shek and, whatever her private 
sympathies may have been, she has refrained from any action that might 
embarrass the National Government of China or encourage the separatist 
tendencies of the Communist organisations. Russia has hitherto been 
threatened by a dangerous and powerful enemy at either end of her vast 
Empire, but when Germany and Japan have both been defeated Russian 
influence will probably be the decisive factor in the peace settlement in 
the Far East. 

J. T. Prarr. 
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‘STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE...’ 


WuaEN that gentleman whispered into my ear : ‘ I’m sorry but we have to 


take you away,’ I carelessly remarked : ‘ O, that’s nothing, there isn’t 
anyone who can save me anyway. ‘This way, madam,’ the gentleman 
said, and out we went. Then shame crept up slowly. ‘ Let’s take a taxi,’ 
I suggested. And how I regretted afterwards that I did not go by bus. 
It never occurred to me at the time ‘to take in ’ as much as possible, for 
little did I know that my journey was to be a long one. The angry looks 
I flashed at the half-empty whisky flask that I had left behind! The 
innumerable blunders I had made! But then I felt.so unreal that it 
didn’t seem the thing to finish the whisky then and there. 

‘What about books, officer ?’ ‘ Humphrey Clinker’? ‘If you like.’ 
‘The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse’ ? ‘ Please yourself.’ ‘The 
Bible’? ‘That’s quite O.K.’ Then I said good-bye to my home, 
Another taxi ride and all of a sudden I was left to myself in solitary 
confinement. Iremember I read poetry the whole afternoon. At intervals 
an officer would look through the little peephole, anxiously asking : ‘ You 
aren’t crying, Fraulein, are you?’ ‘ Not at all, but what about some 
tea?’ So a dish of tea and a cheese sandwich of gigantic girth was 
brought in. All this I consumed joyfully, accompanied by spasmodic 
sobs from adjoining cells. And here I must put in a word of praise to all 
cloakroom women. ‘Whosoever is in trouble and does not know to whom 
to turn, in whom to confide, confide in hes. Words fail me to describe my 
particular one and the soothing effect of her one and only sentence that 
she bestowed upon all: ‘ Never mind, dearie, it won’t be for ever.’ 

With these words on my lips, I courageously entered the mysterious 
gates of a ‘ certain place.’ There kind people had prepared a den for me 
and there I laid myself down to rest, weary in body and mind, after 
hunting for the warden to obtain an extra blanket. That night I dreamt 
of Virginia Wolf’s book A Room of One’s Own. It suddenly rose to 
significance. The one thing which did make me unhappy was the sad 
discovery that during my stay at that transitory place no signs of any 
poetical inclination were shown. On a Sunday morning at chapel we 
had a little treat in form of a poem read to us after the sermon. Just 
when I had completed a list of poems of my own choice (not including 
Longfellow and Tennyson) we were told to get ready to leave within a 
few days. As I love London so.well, I prayed well to be left behind, to 
be forgotten, to be shut up by mistake or to be seized by a violent illness. 
My prayers remained unheard. There was not even time to say good-bye 
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to Queenie the negress at the laundry, who, like Sir Henry Wood, wore 
a different carnation every day. I laid awake at nights thinking how she 
managed to get her supply of flowers. She seemed to have made this 
place her permanent home. 

During our voyage to the ancient Lilliput Island we must have 
represented a sight worthy of St. Ursula and her maiden martyrs, with 
the only difference that we reached our destination without being 
assaulted by the Hun. 

No sorrow is ever too great for a Teutonic damsel, if it can be drenched 
by food. What kind of food? Any kind, rye bread and doughnuts 
preferably. After a good breakfast the girls here would run straight to 
the baker’s shop to fill their mouths and bags with doughnuts. ‘They 
were nuts on doughnuts,’ as someone profoundly remarked. And they 
ate kippers raw! This sort of thing the cannibals on the Marquesan 
Islands would do. I remember the incident in ‘ Typee’: when graceful 
Fayaway gracefully devours a fish ‘Haut and Haai’ (altogether), 
Herman Melville turns away in disgust. And many an islander must 
have felt the same whilst watching the disappearance of a kipper into a 
gullet instead of first into the frying-pan. To go to the kipper house in 
search of a London fog may seem absurd to some readers, and yet to me 
it was so all important to have a bit of pseudo-fog, although at the height 
of summer. Has ever an English painter discovered the fog in a curing 
house ? I can only think of Dickens’ famous description of a London fog. 
And as I presume you have read the opening chapter of Bleak House (but 
have you ever read beyond the fog ?) you‘ean imagine what I felt like 
when I opened the upper part of a door leading to the curing room: a 

picture of Rembrandt-like quality revealed itself: rows and rows of 
kippers hung up high, enshrouded in a yellowish mist and looking like 
careworn bats that have fallen victims to the heathenish smouldering of 
the oak shavings on the ground. Gradually the fog gets denser and denser 
until in the end there remain just dim outlines which in my fancy I 
substituted for houses, churches, trees and even people. If ever I was 
visibly Overcome by homesickness, it was in that kipper house where I 
could give vent to my tears without causing the slightest embarrassment. 
For did not the assisting lad cry himself with fog in his eyes and throat ? 
He must have thought me a trifle cracked when one day I brought the 
coarsest kind of Indian tea which I wanted turned into China tea. I 
actually produced my own Lapsang-Suchon (which should have a slight 
fishy taste) by leaving it for a few days in the curing room. It caused 
quite a sensation amongst my small group of friends. While the other 
girls carried their knitting, their gossip and their rumours about, I carried 
about my homesickness. I used to dream I was walking along Oxford Street 
while there was a raid on, or I would find myself suddenly at King’s 
Cross, which was surrounded by soft hills on which sheep were peacefully 
grazing and black rabbits playing ‘tick’ with one another. A sudden 
shot would rouse me from my afternoon slumber. It’s that wicked boy 
again who is always lurking behind a wall, ready to point his gun at any 
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unsuspecting rabbit. He usually walked off mightily pleased with himself 
and two warm bodies trailing along the ground. While I am writing I 
suddenly remember the purple turnip field. The turnips lay scattered 
about and looked like earthenware, very early period. Etruscan perhaps. 

Then there was another strange sight : one morning the hills were lost 
in the mist and only the snow patches on them stood out as if suspended ~ 
in the air. 

Up in the hills there is an ancient village whose inhabitants are said 
to be descended from the Spaniards who came over with the Armada. 
This hypothesis apparently applies to all foreign-looking islanders, 
including a little Chinese girl called ‘Mary,’ whose parents had the 
Wing-Sing Laundry. The residents never went there, because they 
said the Chinese sprinkled their laundry by spitting on it. Had I the 
gift of painting, I would have asked the Chinese mother to sit for me 
in a position I once saw her in: mother and child seated at the window, 
dead white window curtains, a bright blue paper bag on the window-sill, 
background completely black except for the two faces. 

I have heard people here say that things are out of date over there. 
So they are, but I like the idea of travelling home on a funny little 
Victorian railway engine which, besides bearing the ‘ No. 13’ in old- 
fashioned gold lettering, goes by the romantic name of ‘ Fenella ’ and has 
an enormous chimney made of solid brass. 


ELLEN VANNIN. 
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MR. TURNER AT WHITECHAPEL} 


WueEn Mr. Duddington, the Director of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, spoke of 
holding an exhibition of British Masters, including many Turners, he was asked 
how this was possible: surely, with the exception of those at Farnley and 
Petworth, the vast majority of Turners were in the various National Collections { 
This is the general impression, and quite erroneous. It is forgotten that Turner 
made his living and indeed a fespectable fortune by selling the pictures he 
painted : the pictures in the National Collections are those that he did not sell. 
On his death in 1851 at the age of seventy-six he left £144,000. The late John 
Anderson (author of The Unknown Turner) collected Turners for over forty § 
years from descendants of former patrons ; he held that there must be over 
17,000 in private ownership. 

Turner’s industry was prodigious. From childhood to old age he had the 
itch to draw. Unlike other artists of lavish output, Rubens, Rembrandt, his 
own contemporary Constable, he had no assistant. He was indeed secretive 
about his methods of work, from his first commissions in Hand Court, Covent 
Garden (where his kind father had an excellent barber’s shop), up to old age; 
he died, it is said, watching the sunset under an assumed name—Captain or 
Admiral Booth—in a-small house on the Embankment at Chelsea. No one was 
admitted to his workroom, the boy’s workroom in Hand Court, the Harley 
Street and Queen Anne Street studios of later years. It was only occasionally 
that people could see how he worked. Mr. Graves, an Irishman of the famous 
Dr. Graves’ family, travelling by diligence to Italy, observed a short thick-set 
man with piercing eyes, dressed like the mate of a coaling vessel, constantly 
popping his head out of the window and scribbling in a notebook. Graves 
thought him insane ; but found when next they halted that it was the famous 
Turner, and that these lightning pencil sketches were coloured in at night by 
candle-light in the inn—notes to assist his visual memory. From one such 
trip, Turner brought hundreds rolled up to Farnley, where Mr. Fawkes brought 
them for £500. Some of them Mr. Fawkes’s descendants have sold at enormous 
profit. 

There are 174 Turners exhibited in the Whitechapel Gallery. I have tried 
to arrange these on the walls roughly in order of production from youth to old 
age, from the childish pen drawing of ships and harbour (No. 22), to the magni- 
ficent pencil drawing (No. 26) of a fishing-boat on a stormy sea. The evolution 
of mastery is seen in the sequence from the early water colours to the superb 
impressionist Venice at Sunrise (No. 92) and the lovely Fishing Boat (No. 94) 


1 [We publish this note on the Turner paintings from’ Dr. Crofton’s collection, now 
being shown in the Whitechapel Art Gallery, because the exhibition is one of the most 
beautiful and instructive things that are to be seen in London to-day—and because too 
little notice has been taken of it by the press and the public, hitherto. The exhibition 
will be open.for another month at least.—THEe Eprror.] 
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in a grey, foggy sea. So, too, in the oils, from the early dark paintings to the 


b canvasses on the end wall. This marvellous impressionist version of 


i The Fighting Temeraire is six inches smaller than the one in the National 


Gallery—and the funnel and mast of the tug are in their right places. One of 
his supreme achievements in light is the suffused glow of dawn in A Classical 
Iansdcape : it will shine through London’s dullest November day. Yet such 
Turners as these, when first taken over by the National Gallery, were relegated 
to the cellar. They were judged unworthy of exhibition, pathetic evidence of 
the mental degeneracy of a great artist, and only brought up in 1906 to startle 
and delight a new generation. 

A few extracts from contemporary criticism are at once provocative and 
cautionary reading. The most revealing—and self-revealing—is from Con- 
stable, writing to his friend Fisher in June, 1828, on the Academy of that 
year: ‘‘ Turner has some golden visions, glorious and beautiful, but they are 
only visions, still they are art and one could live and die with such pictures in 
one’s house.’. The Times in 1803, comments on te Pier (a picture similar 


to my No. 101) :— 


‘. . . under the idea of generalising his objects, he often produces nothing 
but incongruity and confusion. The sea looks like soap and chalk, smoke 

. and many other things. The sky is a heap of marble mountains and 
quite out of harmony with objects below. The boards of the Pier are well 
painted, but what an inferior se gas is that for an artist who has points 
in view !’ 


Punch, commenting on just such Venetian pictures as are on the end wall— 
Venice Morning, Returning from the Ball, proceeds :— 


‘ We had almost forgotten J. M. Turner, R.A., and his celebrated MS. 
poem, The Fallacies of Hope to which he constantly refers . . . but on 
this occasion . . . as he is too modest to quote . . . we will quote for 
him :— 

‘Owhata scene! Can this be Venice? No! 
And yet methinks it is—because I see 
Amid the lumps of yellow, red and blue, 
Something that looks like a Venetian spire. 
That daub of orange in the background there 
Bespeaks ’tis morning. And that little boat 
(Almost the colour of tomato sauce) 
Proclaims them now returning from the ball. 
This is my picture I would fain convey, 
I hope Ido. Alas! What Fallacy !’ 


Here, finally, , is the obituary notice in The Atheneum, December 27th, 
1851 :— 

‘ John William Mallord Turner, the great landscape painter of his ¢ age 
and country, died on the 19th instant. . It is already asked in artistic 
circles—‘‘ Will the fame of Turner remain enduringly at its present height 
—and will not posterity avenge the excess of contemporary admiration by 


1 An unending poem in manuscript in which Turner struggled to express in postry the 
ideas he could only express in paint, Thackeray, the probable author of this and other 
gibes, repented and made what reparation he could to ‘ this astonishing master.’ 
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a too low estimate of his genius?” A large proportion of his pictures, 
both periods of his art, will always, it can scarcely be doubted, 

large prices ; but those eccentricities of a great genius in which he of | 
years indulged, and which rendered it necessary that he should a 
rings to his pictures (contrary to academical requirements) in order § 
show which side of the picture should be hung uppermost,—these were li 
dotages and lees and will in all probability sink in reputation and in prig 
. . . No painter will be found to have thrown both nature and art ink, 
more extraordinary convulsions than in his later works—in some possessi 
many of his finer qualities. His view of Venice, noble poems as they ag 
in many respects, are in parts grossly untrue. . . . In some quarters om 
opinions will be received as so many proofs of ignorance . . . we fe 
however, that we are doing full justice to a great painter while writii 
this prophetically.’ 


The writer was a false prophet. 
W. M. Crorton. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Jacobean and Caroline Stages, by Gerald Eades Bentley, 2 vols. xx + 748 pp 
(Clarendon Press, 42s.) 


Literary scholarship, like the literature which it sometimes studies, has its 
periods, ages, groups, and tendencies. The period between the Great Wan 
was the age of scientific scholarship ; and in English studies much of the most 
exact, and exacting, work was done in drama. It is doubtful whether scholar. 
ship of this kind will reappear after the present war, at least in England. It 
was narrowly professional, written by scholars for scholars, set out with such 
intricate detail and assuming such knowledge and interests in the reader that 
only a specialist could appreciate its finer points. Moreover, the English 
scholars of the older generation who between 1900 and 1930 did so much for 
literary scholarship, particularly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
neglected to train successors to carry on their-work and enthusiasms. There is, 
however, more chance of the survival of this kind of scholarship in America 
where the encouragements are greater, and the distractions—so far—less. 

From the University of Chicago Professor G. E. Bentley’s Jacobean ani 
Caroline Stages looms out of that older world where some of us could still b 
primarily interested in the minute records of a seventeenth century theatricd 
company or the vagaries of an Elizabethan printer. When finished it wil 
complete the gap left between Sir Edmund Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage aul 
the work of Leslie Hotson and Allardyce Nicoll. It is a worthy companion 
its portly predecessors ; scholarly, modest, and intelligently compiled, telling 
the scholar what he most wants to know, and the sources where he can find it. 

Coming last, Professor Bentley is handicapped in various ways. Shake- 
speare so overshadows his contemporaries in modern esteem that drama 
between 1550 and 1650 is almost inevitably classified as ‘ Pre-Shakespearian’ 
(or primitive but forerunning and therefore important), ‘contemporary ’ (and 
therefore to be studied minutely), and ‘ Post-Shakespearian ’ (and so decadent 
and to be ignored). Shakespeare’s fame has begotten that other hazy mis 
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conception that since he was the chief glory of his England, the ‘ Elizabethan 


period ’ must be extended to his death. This vague fallacy was, to Professor 


Bentley’s great disadvantage, encouraged by Sir Edmund Chambers, who 


terminated his monumental work The Elizabethan Stage, not with the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, but thirteen years later. The habit of parcelling out time 


“§ into irregular chunks called ‘reigns’ originates with the First School History - 
4M§ Book, but is not so uncritical as it sounds ; and certainly in the history of the 

] English stage the death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession of King James 
the First did in fact so alter conditions for players and playwrights that it 


brought about important and clearly discernible changes, whilst the death of 


i Shakespeare was in the theatrical world unnoticed and unimportant because 


he had ceased to count for the last five years. 

Professor Bentley’s intention is to carry on where Sir Edmund Chambers 
left off, that is, from 1616 to 1642 when the theatres were closed at the civil 
war. He was thus deprived of a third of the ‘ Jacobean and Caroline ’ period, 
and that the most exciting and best documented. Further, the two volumes of 
his books are but an instalment, concerned only with the history of the London 
playing companies and the biographical facts (such as they are) of the individual 
actors ; the plays, playwrights, theatres and conditions of play production are 
left for later volumes. It will depend on these volumes whether the Jacobean 
and Caroline Stages becomes an important and indispensable part of the history 
of the English Theatre at a period of high technical competence or remains on 
the lower level of a ‘ contribution to scholarship.’ 

After the richly detailed history of the Elizabethan companies with their 
lawsuits, quarrels, frays and finances, their later successors seem comparatively 
tame. The theatre has almost ceased to be an adventure. Actors, especially 
the King’s Men in their Blackfriars House, are perilously near becoming gentle- 
men, and have lost most of the traces of the old vagabond tradition. There are 
few great personalities—hearty ruffians such as the Burbage Family, or ranting 
barnstormers such as Edward Alleyn. There are controversies at times, and 
rebukes from authority, but no such glorious rows as the Stage War or the 
mortal combat between Ben Jonson and Gabriel Spencer, once his fellow actor 
in Pembroke’s Company, and in gaol. 

The King’s Men—Shakespeare’s old company—remained as they had 
begun, a fellowship of players. They lost Richard Burbage in 1619, but 
John Hemings, though no longer playing, remained with them as business 
manager till his death in 1630. Since 1608 they had used two playhouses : 
the open air Globe on the Bankside for the summer months, and in the winter 
the indoors private playhouse in the fashionable Blackfriars (where The Times 
buildings now stand). There were periodic protests and petitions, which 
incidentally reveal the increased stability of playing. The Blackfriars playhouse 
had orginally been constructed by old James Burbage in 1596 ; but the aristo- 
cratic neighbours resented the notion of a playhouse in their midst with its 
crowds and drums and braying of trumpets. They petitioned the Privy Council, 


‘who peremptorily ordered Burbage to abandon his project, just as he was 


about to open. For some years the playhouse was a dead loss to the Burbages 
until the boy actors were set up there in 1600. It came into the hands of the 
King’s Company eight years later. 

By 1619 the playhouse had again become a nuisance because the coaches of 
theatregoers were clogging the streets right up Ludgate and along Thames- 
side, upsetting the shopkeepers, blocking the entrances to the houses and 
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inconveniencing the Whole neighbourhood every afternoon from one or tw 
o’clock till six. The Common Council of the City forbade the players to pla , 
but it made little difference. Indeed, two months later King James, in renewing 
their licence as his own servants, reaffirmed their privilege to play in th 
Blackfriars. ’ 

In 1631 there was another petition to suppress the playhouse which o 
minated in a proposal that the players should be bought out. Arbitraton 
were appointed to value the property. The players asked £21,000 ; the official 
valuation was £3,000: the neighbours were prepared to put up £100. Th 
Privy Council then attempted to solve the traffic problem by ordering 
coaches should go away as soon as they had set down their passengers, and not 
park nearer than St. Paul’s Churchyard or the Fleet Conduit. This was tried 
for a few days, and then came the usual counter-petition : the regulation was 
causing discommodity to divers persons of quality, especially ladies, who had 
now +o trot afoot to find their coaches. Within a month everything was a 
before. Such was the common end of local regulations ; but forty years earliet 
the Council would have tried to suppress not the traffic but the players. 

The King’s Company remained the leading company throughout ; and the 
favours of the royal family continually increased, especially under King Charles, 
Queen Henrietta Maria gave them costumes made for her own masque and 
visited their theatre. The little King even mitigated the zeal of the censor in 
their favour. When Davenant’s play The Wits was exhibited to Sir Henry 
Herbert, the Master of the Revels, he was so very drastic in pruning the text 
of all lurid words that a complaint was made to the King, who read the play 
himself and, calling Sir Henry to him, went over all he had crossed out, and 
allowed some words to stand. Herbert recorded disapprovingly, ‘ the King js 
pleased to take faith, death, slight for. asseverations, and no oaths, to which I 
do humbly submit as my master’s judgment ; but’ (he added for his own satis- 
faction), ‘ under favour, conceive them to be oaths and enter them here to 
declare my opinion and submission.’ 

Of the other companies, next in importance were the Palsgrave’s or King of 
Bohemia’s Company, better known in earlier days as the Lord Admiral’s Men. 
They prospered for twenty years at ihe Fortune which Edward Alleyn and 


Henslowe had built to rival the Globe. In July 1621 they were visited by the | | 


Spanish Ambassador and his train, and requited the courtesy by entertaining 
his Excellency at a banquet in the garden—astounding affability for so magni- 
ficent a personage. But disaster came at the end of the year. On December 
9th, as John Chamberlain wrote to his gossip, Sir Dudley Carleton,‘ on Sunday 
night here was a great fire at the Fortune in Golding Lane, the fairest playhouse 
in this town. It was quite burnt down in two hours, and all their apparel and 
playbooks lost, whereby these poor companions are quite undone.’ 

Edward Alleyn, now elderly and very rich, energetically set about securing 
backers for a new building, and about fifteen months later the Fortune rose 
again. But the run of bad luck for the company continued. When King 
James died in the spring of 1625, playing was suspended during the period of 

royal mourning, and then, as at his accession, the plague broke out. The play. 
houses did riot re-open for another eight months ; the strain was too great for 
the players, and the company was dissolved. 

Fire, plague, bad plays and official interference were not the only troubles of 
a theatre. Audiences were sometimes violent and even maliciously destructive. 
A company-of French players, including some women, played a French farce 
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at the Blackfriars ; they were hissed, hooted and pippin-pelted from the stage. 
On Shrove Tuesday 1617 the apprentices decided to clean up the suburbs. 
They broke down the walls of various victualling and other houses suspected as 
brothels, and then went on to the Cockpit, a new playhouse in Drury Lane. 
Though the players defended themselves with muskets and killed three of the 
rioters, they broke in, cut the costumes to pieces, destroyed the furniture and 
burnt the playbooks. 

But the. conditions of playing must not be judged from a few exceptional 
excitements.' The players were seldom better off than in the period covered by 
The Jacobean and Caroline Stages. Playgoing was now an established habit 
and no longer regarded as a form of vicious pleasure. The companies made 
money ‘ and lived in reputation, especially those of the Blackfriars, who were 
men of grave and sober behaviour.’ This happy state lasted till the troubles of 
the Civil War, and then, as often in times of crisis, the theatres suffered first. 
‘On September 2nd, 1642, the Parliament, very conscious of gloomy calamities 
impending, proclaimed fasting and prayer, and ‘ whereas public sports do not 
well agree with public calamities, nor public stage-plays with seasons of humilia- 
tion . . . it is therefore thought fit and ordained by the Lords and Commons 
in this Parliament assembled that while these sad causes and set times of 
humiliation do continue, public stage-plays shall cease and be forborne.’ And 
that was the end of the Caroline Stage. _ 

G. B. Harrison. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—Kindly permit me to use some of your valuable space in order to 
acquaint the British public with some of the reactions called forth in the minds. 
of my countrymen by current rumours concerning the future of Eastern Europe 
_ and the development of Polish-Russian relations after the war. 

In order to make the position quite clear, I must state at the outset that, 
for the last thirty years, I have been .consistently upholding the cause of 
Polish’-Russian friendship, irrespective of the form of government: adopted by 
either nation : and that I have, with equal insistence, been voicing the necessity 
for a determined resistance against German expansion towards the East. In 
1915 I had to emigrate from Austria to Russia, where I remained in the Russian 
front line until the end of the war against Germany. Subsequently I acted as 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Polish Parliament and, in 
that capacity, urged the conclusion of peace with Soviet Russia as early as 
January 1920, in opposition to Marshal Pilsudski’s plans for an offensive against 
_Kieff. And when the Polish forces, after their initial successes and subsequent 
reverses in this campaign, again gained a signal victory over the Red Armies, 
throwing them back as far as Minsk in the north, I induced the Polish 
Government of National Defence to adopt the following principle as a basis 
for peace negotiations: ‘ Peace without victors or vanquished, safeguarding 
the vital interests of both contracting parties on an equal footing.’ In the 
autumn of 1920, as a member of the Polish Peace Delegation in Riga, I 
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took an active part in the realisation of this programme. Later, in books 
and articles, the last of which appeared in June 1939, I propounded 

theory that the principal aim ef Poland’s foreign policy must be to maintain 
good neighbourly relations in the East, so that she can rally all her forces 
for the inevitable war on her western frontier. And I did not change my 


views in this respect even when the Soviet Government, after the occupation 


of Lwow by the Red Armies, repaid me for all this by giving me free board 
and lodging in its prisons and, after keeping me thus confined for twenty-one 
months, ordered me to be sent to a forced labour camp for a term of eight 
years, which—surely—in view of my seventy years, was a very flattering 
expression of faith in my longevity. 

In the camp, as well as in the prisons, I continuously told my compatriots 
that Hitler would infallibly, sooner or later, attack Russia and that then, from 
acting as Germany’s ally against Poland, she would become Poland’s ally 
-against Germany. When my prophecy came true and I regained my freedom, 
I immediately set to work to strengthen our military and political under. 
standing with Russia. It is precisely for this reason that I am very ill at ease 
when I see how German propaganda endeavours to spread versions apt to 
undermine the faith of the Polish nation in this understanding. This propa- 
ganda is, above all, intent on exploiting for its own ends such information as 
might suggest the existence of plans for readjusting the Russian-Polish frontier 
in a sense detrimental to Poland. For the enemy knows very well what 
feelings such plans are liable to evoke in all Polish soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
in particular those who come from the Eastern parts of Poland which, 
from September 1939 until June 1941, were under Soviet occupation, and 
from whence more than one and a half million people were deported into the 
interior of Russia. These Polish soldiers, sailors and airmen are now, in their 
hundreds, nay, in their thousands, in England, Scotland and Libya. Amongst 
the 100,000 Poles now being formed into an army on Russian soil, and the 
25,000 who are about to be sent to the Middle East and Great Britain, at least 
80,000 have gone through the gehenna of Bolshevik prisons and forced labour 
camps. As soon as the gates of their places of confinement were thrown open, 
they flocked to the colours of the Polish armed forces, now allied with the Red 
Armies, oblivious of the wrongs suffered. For they believe that the agreement 
between the Polish and Russian Governments not only brought liberty to 
themselves, but also to their Polish cities, townships and villages, and that 
after the final downfall of the German occupation these will be able to participate 
in the independent national life of the Polish State, reconstituted in its entirety. 
But if rumours, spread abroad and inflated by German propaganda, should 
reach their ears, according to which plans are said to have been shaped for the 
handing over to Russia of a part of the territories occupied by her in 1939, in 
that case they would be faced with the painful dilemma of having to ask them- 
selves why they are now fighting by the side of the Red Armies. They would 
further have to ask themselves whether a joint victory over Germany will not 
bring to them further subjection to alien rule, instead of life and liberty in 
their own country, and whether they will not have to return to prisons and 
concentration camps. 

Obviously, the political leaders of the Polish nation are well aware that the 
' agreement reached between General Sikorski and Stalin in the Kremlin does 
not admit of the implication that Soviet Russia, after the termination of the 
war, intends to declare to Poland that she, being the stronger of the two, will 
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seize a portion of Poland’s possessions, now that the common struggle against 
Germany has been brought to a close. But the viewpoint of the political leaders 
is not the only thing that counts ; the feelings of the entire nation must also 
be taken into consideration. This is essential, not only in order to ensure that 
co-operation between the Polish and Russian nations be imbued with the 
necessary amount of honesty, and built up on a strong foundation of mutual 
confidence for the purpose of establishing a lasting peace in Europe, but also 
for the reason that operations on the Eastern Front may have to be brought 
to a close on Polish territory. For both these reasons it is highly desirable that 
the Poles should forget all about the Russian occupation of Poland as early as 
possible. In order to achieve this, however, it is necessary that no doubt 
whatever should exist that the Russian nation also has banished this episode 
from its memory and that it does not desire to renew it either in whole or 
partially. In my opinion, English friends of both Poland and Russia will best 
contribute towards stabilising this beneficent agreement between the two 
neighbouring States by avoiding everything which might give German propa- 
ganda the opportunity of obstructing developments tending to make both 
sides forget the bitter experiences of the past. It will, nevertheless, be useful . 
to bear in mind what follows: Despite the fact that the territories inhabited 
by a mixed Polish-White Russian and Polish-Ukrainian population constituted, 
for several centuries, a bone of contention between Poland and Russia, these 
territories, at the close of the fourteenth century, voluntarily acceded to 
Poland and became linked up with her by so solid a union, both in the political 
and cultural field, that the greatest of Polish patriots at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Kosciuszko, and the greatest Polish poet, Mickiewicz, 
were both of White-Russian stock. These territories, in 1772 and 1792, were 
annexed by Russia during the Partitions of Poland ; as late as 1919 and 1920 
they were the object of armed strife between Poland and Russia. This notwith- 
standing, the dispute was settled on amicable terms by the Peace Treaty of 
Riga which, as has already been mentioned, was concluded on the basis of the 
principle ‘ that there should be no question of victors or vanquished and that 
the vital interests of the contracting parties should be taken account of on an 
equal footing.’ And I also think that the most effective method of ensuring 
stable conditions of amicable co-existence between nations is to counteract 
any tendency towards fostering frontier grievances which have already been 


- settled once and for all. 


But German propaganda is not only busy insinuating that there are certain 
intentions aiming at retracing the Polish-Russian frontier further to the West. 
The public in Europe, and especially the Poles, are to be persuaded that England 
proposes to give Russia a position of hegemony over the whole of Central and 
Eastern Europe. It is important that fears resulting from the dissemination 
of such rumours should be allayed. It is evident that in order to safeguard 
permanent peace, a new organisation for international co-operation must be 
built up in Europe. All Polish political parties are united in their effort to 
establish a system of far closer co-ordination than has existed hitherto of the* 
foreign, military and economic policies of nations which never were addicted 
to predatory imperialism. These nations constitute a solid mass of 100 million 
people, inhabiting the wide expanse of territory situated between Russia and 
Germany and between the Baltic, Black, Aigean and Adriatic Seas. 
Undoubtedly, having got to know England much better in the course of this 
war than was the case hitherto, we are anxious to learn as much as we can 
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from this country. We are resolved to frame the future of Poland on a sub. 
structure of local self-government, territorial and professional, which will be 
as broad and extensive as that existing in Britain. We have also learnt many 
lessons from the system of economic planning applied by the Soviets, whic! 
has so quickly and so efficiently helped to solve the problem of army motorisa 
tion and of building up a large-scale metallurgical industry. But the found 
tions of our civilisation are totally different from those existing in Russi: 
We are all convinced that through an exchange of views and by dint a 
harmonising our endeavours with those of other nations, and, above all, wi 
those of our English allies with whom we have been co-operating since th 
beginning of the war, and with those of our strongest neighbour, Soviet Russi 
quite as intent as we, on routing the Hun, we will be able to insert ourselve 
into the framework of the new Evropean order without renouncing our clain 
to taking decisions in accordance with what we understand to be our o 
necessities. We are all fighting for the victory of democratic principles. On 
of these principles insists that, at elections, the vote of the uneducated and 
impecunious proletarian should weigh quite as much as that of the learned 
professor or millionaire. Concomitantly, in matters relating. to the ne 
European system, designed to perpetuate democracy, the principle mus 
prevail that the voice of small and poor nations should, as far as these aforesaid 
matters are concerned, be respected and taken into consideration on an equ 
level with that of the Great Powers. The fact that the originators of th 
Versailles Treaty neglected this principle was one of the main reasons why their 
work did not last longer than twenty years. 

I most ardently desire not to have to revert again to these painful memorie 


of the past, and I also wish to voice'a warning against German epi 
sow discord between Poles and Russians, knowing as I do that Polish-Rus 
friendship constitutes the most formidable —— to German expansion 1 nd 
lust for conquest. j 


STanNIsLaw GRABSKI { 
(Professor of Political Economy, Lwow University). 
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